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You Will Delight in the Unusual 
When You Read These 


Entertaining Popular Pamphlets 


Presented in a new light that considers our modern 
times, conditions, and circumstances; and so we, in 
turn, can apply the lessons of the parables to our own 
lives. Here is the imagination of fiction, the authen- 
ticity of truth! 


Here is a “stop and go guide” for young women who 
are already in or going into business life. The twenty- 
three talks are from the pen of a practical, experi- 
enced author and business woman—the editor of Wo- 
man’s Interests in Our Sunday Visitor. 


Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen packs some of the most 
interesting reading you will find in one pamphlet. 
It is a “must” if you want to keep un with things. 


Personal improvement is frequently the keep to more 
enjoyable and healthful living. Here are popular 
hints and helps of practical value. 


A simplified study of child psychology for parents 
that will entertain you as well as prove of practical, 
every-day help. 


Many victims are “hung, drawn and quartered” by 
easual remarks of jealousy or fabrication. You will 
think twice before giving a further impetus to gossip 
after you have read these sensible remarks. 


The most important person in the world is YOU! Are 
you happy? What are you like? Who can re-make 
you? Here are over 100 pages of comment you will 
appreciate. 


Order from: Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
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You will always be sure 
of receiving 

THE FAMILY DIGEST 
promptly every month 


if you subscribe 
for it by mail.... 
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Heaven Can't Wait 


Christ told us 
what it is 


44LJEAVEN Can Wait.” The 
song was popular in its 
day, but atom bombs have blasted 
the sense and beauty out of it. 
Naturally, when hell breaks loose 
on earth, there is talk about 
heaven. 
How does the talk go? In many 


places, like a broadcast from 
Babel. This is not because of 
static; rather, difference of 


wave-length. Everyone’s idea of 
heaven is fused with his formula 
for happiness; this fusion makes 
for confusion because the form- 
ula for happiness is something 
very personal. It changes with 
age, with climate, with health, 
country, culture. 

Johnny, age five, is sure that 
heaven is an ocean of ice cream 


with fleets of lollipops ‘and’ clouds. 
He is céntent .to’ 


of balloons. 
leave golf and girls to: ‘gYowaups. 


Just keep the pop and i¢e cream 


at high tide:’ 

Sweet sixteen envisiona ‘heaven 
as a divine gown, in the’ arms.of 
tall, 
chestra background—on a date 
without a dawn. 

Marital bliss takes the shape 
of more practical things; that 
new icebox, the ten-dollar raise, 
uncle Edgar’s bank account 
which will put the family on easy 
street and Junior in a fancy 
boarding school—some day. In 
the reclining years, heaven be- 


dark and handsome—or-' 


R. Southard, S.J. 


comes the place of peace and rest 
and quiet; a chair by the fire, a 
good book, fellowship, friends. 

All cultures exhibit these 
stages of human desire. There 
is the Indian heaven, the Chi- 
nese, the Mohammedan, the Es- 
kimo, the Negro. Heavenly hap- 
piness as mirrored in human 
hearts is a kaleidoscopic pano- 
rama. No wonder it is confused- 
ly represented by artists and 
dramatists and poets! They find 
it easiest to present the complex 
picture in a few time-worn sym- 
bols and let it go at that. So 
pictures and poems and plays 
about heaven are overstuffed 
with harps and halos and wings 
and clouds. “Green Pastures” is 
entertaining; but as a picture of 
heaven it is off-focus. 


2**Much of the babbling on the 
subject can be tuned to sense and 


harmony if this fact is kept in 


‘sight—that a genuine idea of 
heaven depends not merely on 
pérsonal idea of happiness 


but most of all on our idea of 
God. If we realize that God is 
great enough and good enough 
to make heaven worth our while, 
most of our difficulties about 
heaven vanish, with the harps 
and halos. 

Dr. Henry Norris Russell, as- 
tronomer, of Princeton, relates 
that after a lecture on galaxies 
a woman approached him and in- 
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quired: “If our world is so little 
and the universe so great, can we 
believe that God pays any at- 
tention to us?” He replied: 
“That depends, madam, entirely 
on how big a God you believe 
in.” This holds for heaven. If we 
grasp the fact that God is great 
—almighty, then to us heaven is 
a grand and wonderful place. It 
must be, not merely in order to 
accommodate our private desires, 
but especially to be worthy of 
the almighty God who made it. 


Certainly the one best quali- 
fied to tell us about heaven is 
Jesus Christ. He taught the most 
sublime idea of God ever to enter 
human understanding. And He 
pictured heaven for us, fondly, 
confidently, likening it to a king- 
dom, a treasure, a wedding feast. 
“The kingdom of heaven is like a 
king’s marriage feast for his 
son.” Had Jesus Christ written 
an epic or a mighty drama or 
painted a masterpiece, the work 
could not have outdone the ‘pic- 
ture sketched in this simple 


phrase. It thrills a child, a man,’ 
the sick, the poor, in all con- . 


tries, for all centuries. Examina- 
tion of its form and lines and 
tones is richly rewarding. 


Heaven is a feast. Even a 
child knows that feasts mean 
pleasure and fun. Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s — these 
are high spots in life. They are 
feasts. To make sure that His 
meaning would be caught, Christ 
added. that fattened bull would 
be killed. The simple, poor folk 
whom He faced were of necessity 
vegetarians. Meat even once a 
week would be a luxury for them. 
They must have imagined a feast 
that would be our Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Year’s all to- 
gether. 


The feast of heaven will be 
prepared by the King for his 
dearly loved son. Kings were the 
fashion in the days of Christ. So 
were palaces, giant dinner cham- 
bers, and all the multicolored 
trappings. ef. royalty. His ori- 


ental: audience with their lively 
imaginations 
‘have piettted an immense ban- 
.quet; hall; tables yards leng laden 


would instantly 


with dishes. ot: gold. and silver; 
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bright candelabra illuminating 
all kinds of meats, fish, fowl; 
hundreds of guests in glittering 
garments and files of servants 
carrying platters of delicacies. 
They would have _ envisioned 
great orchestras. overflowing 
with sweet music; soft voices 
weaving songs into the scented 
air. Why their eyes must have 
fairly bulged! 

Even among a king’s feasts 
some are lesser, some greater. 
This feast was to be the great- 
est of all; not just for some 
strange guest but for the king’s 
own son. 

And now note the touch of the 
Master-Artist. This prince’s 
feast is not to commemorate a 
victory, or even a birthday; it 
is the feast of a lifetime—a mar- 
riage feast. Royalty and ban- 
queting are the pigments for 
grandeur and pleasure; marriage 
adds the ruddy hue of love. Mat- 
rimony, among the orientals is 
not always preceded by a ro- 
mantic courtship as it is with 
us. Yet for all that it is the 
biggest day in the bride’s and 
groom’s life. It is the beginning 
of deep and lifelong friendship. 
It is the pledge of that priceless 
gift, life, to the unborn. It is the 
promise of motherhood and fa- 
therhood—the ‘ birthday of a 
home. 

All in all, Christ’s picture of 
heaven must have sent His hear- 
ers on their way happy, but daz- 
zled. Even their brilliant imag- 
inations could not paint anything 
too magnificent for the king’s 
own son on that day of days, 


his wedding feast—the best of 
food, the best of furnishings, 
best of music, best of friends, 
best of fun. 

It is evident that any presenta- 
tion of heaven in terms of mate- 
rial things and earthly pleasures 
risks misrepresentation. For in- 
stance, heaven pictured in cur- 
rent customs and events is out 
of date in a few years. It is 
obsolete in a century. Abraham 
Lincoln may have talked to his 
little boy about heaven in terms 
of horses and buggies. What 
red-blooded young American 
would want a _ horse-and-buggy 
heaven today? Give us rocket 
ships! 

Christ wisely avoided such dif- 
ficulties. His description of 
heaven will be in style as long 
as men are on this earth. Feast- 
ing will always be fashionable 
and fun. People will always de- 
sire the company of the great, 
and like it. They will love and 
marry, happily till the end of 
time. His picture has stood the 
wear of centuries. It appeals to 
you and me as much as it ap- 
pealed to the crowd who heard it 
from His lips. It is well-nigh 
perfect. 

But at first sight it may seem 
to omit the most important fea- 
ture of heaven—the spiritual, di- 
vine union with God. There is no 
obscurity here for the Christian 
who realizes that the son of the 
King is Christ Himself. Thus, 
the great marriage is between 
Christ, the God-Man, and each 
of us. This is heaven—a friend- 
ship and union with God im- 
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measurably more intimate and 
satisfying than is even possible 
between husband and wife. 

Christ’s choice of marriage as 
an example of this divine union 
in heaven was certainly fully con- 
sidered and deliberate. He re- 
alized that human marriage at 
its best is the happiest relation 
of flesh and spirit, of pleasure 
and love in this life. He want- 
ed us to know that absolutely 
nothing in merely human expe- 
rience can compare with the in- 
expressible joy resulting from 
our soul-grasp of God in eternity. 

And yet there are questions 
which seem to remain unan- 
swered. We worry about our 
bodies in heaven, our friends. 
Will we know and possess our- 
selves, our loved ones, perhaps 
even more surely and perfectly 
than we do now? Personally, in 
the face of these queries I am 
content with trust. I believe that 
our heavenly King at the wed- 
ding feast for His Son, our wed- 
ding feast, will leave nothing 
missing, no one absent to mar 
the perfect happiness of that 
endless day of days. 

Besides, as an assurance of our 
own resurrection we have the 
Christ of Easter. It was part- 
ly to dispel our fears about our- 


selves that He rose from the 
tomb and for forty days associ- 
ated visibly, familiarly with His 
followers and friends. In His 
own risen body He stands behind 
the guarantee that we shall rise 
again. For over a month He 
demonstrated His absolute mas- 
tery of the things that weigh us 
down—hunger, weariness, death. 
He traveled through space in- 
stantly, passing through walls as 
though they were not there. Such 
bodily powers and beauty as are 
His own He has promised me. 
I am sure there will be no com- 
plaints from my brand new lips 
when I first fashion the word of 
thanks to Him for new-model 
me. 

I believe that He who prom- 
ises us divine happiness will see 
to it that never through endless 
ages shall our hearts pine for 
friends to love or sights to see 
or things to do. If for the pres- 
ent He has not told us exactly 
how all this will be, it is because 
He wants our trust. There is 
great need in this war-weary 
world for the strength we take 
from His words: “Let not your 
heart be troubled. I will see you 
again, and your heart shall re- 
joice, and your joy no one shall 
take from you.” 


A Good Idea 


“T’m a smash hit,” a conceited actor once boasted to Oliver 
Herford. “Why, yesterday, I had the audience glued to their 


seats!” 


“Wonderful!” Herford exclaimed. “Clever of you to think 


of it!” 


Golden Wedding 


And the whole 
family was there 


| COULDN’T have been much 
more excited if it had been 
my own wedding. Fifty years 
ago to the day Mother and Dad 
had been married in this very 
same parish, but in the old 
church which long since had 
given way to its larger, more 
handsome successor. And now 
here we were, the whole family 
except two—Albert, the second 
oldést who had been unable to 
come from the West Coast, and 
our youngest, Tommy, who had 
been killed in the crash of his 
training plane early in the war. 
But they were both there in 
spirit and almost instinctively 
the rest of us moved over to 
make room for them in the pew. 
The grandchildren were there 
too, the five boys, that is. Su- 
zanne, the only granddaughter, 
was just a month old and we 
had left her at home sleeping 
quietly in her basinette. 

It had been an impressive and 
unusual wedding procession. Our 
big white house is only two 
blocks from the church and it 
was John’s suggestion that we 
all walk up together. I thought 
on their golden wedding day Mo- 
ther and Dad should ride to 
church but they preferred to 
walk with the rest of us. It was 
a beautiful spring morning, just 
the kind of weather one would 
order for a wedding. Mother 
and Dad went first, then the 


Dorothy Abts 


children, and then an assortment 
of daughters-in-law, grandchil- 
dren, uncles, aunts, cousins in 
various degrees, and relatives of 
in-laws, to the number of about 
forty in all. Neighbors waved 
and smiled as we passed by and 
most of them followed us to the 
church. John escorted the rela- 
tives down the aisle to the sec- 
tion reserved for them. (John 
is our oldest. He is a funeral di- 
rector and knows all about 
handling people at formal func- 
tions, funeral or otherwise.) 


At rehearsal the evening be- 
fore Mother had protested when 
she learned that she and Dad 
were to kneel in the sanctuary 
throughout the Mass. She 
didn’t want any “fuss.” But it 
seemed very appropriate for 
them to kneel there on the gold 
draped prie-dieus. Mother had 
marched down the aisle on 
John’s arm and I had walked 
with Dad. Immediately behind 
us came Arthur, Gene, and La- 
Verne. Our parents’ voices were 
clear and strong as they renewed 
their marriage vows. The ex- 
hortation addressed to them ex- 
pressed what all of us felt: 


“With hearts filled with grati- 
tude you have come to the 
church today to thank God for 
His many favors, to renew in 
His presence the good avowals 
made long ago and to receive the 
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blessing of the Church on the 
years that remain to you.” 


Our pastor had suggested a 
Solemn High Mass and the cele- 
brant was Dad’s nephew, only re- 
cently ordained. The deacon and 
subdeacon were two former pas- 
tors who had been very close to 
the family. They had returned 
te share our sorrow at the time 
of Tommy’s death and we were 
glad to have them join in our 
happiness today. We children 
received Holy Communion with 
Mother and Dad and at the end 
of Mass the whole congregation 
joined in singing “Holy God, We 
Praise Thy Name.” That exul- 
tant hymn always lifts my spir- 
its; today it seemed to empha- 
size how beautifully the Church 
shares in the family life of its 
members. 


With admirable foresight Ar- 
thur had arranged for.movies of 
the wedding party as we march- 
ed down the aisle to the altar 
and again as we left the church. 
Friends and parishioners crowd- 
ed around to offer their good 
wishes and to assure Mother and 
Dad that they were very youth- 
ful-looking jubilarians. And in- 
deed they were. Dad is seventy- 
six and Mother almost seventy, 
but Dad shows scarcely a gray 
hair, and Doris (our newest 


daughter - in - law) overheard 
someone remark that Mother 
Abts has a better figure than 
any of her daughters-in-law! 

It was the greatest day for 
pictures in the family’s fifty 


years: and 


movies, colored 
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“plain,” snapshots and candid 
shots, pictures posed and un- 
posed. If there was any combi- 
nation of family and relatives 
not photographed, we’ll probably 
have to reassemble and take it. 
There were pictures of the 
“bride and groom” alone, with 
their children, with their grand- 
children, with brothers and sis- 
ters, the sons with their wives 
and children, the daughters-in- 
law, all the women of the fam- 
ily, and one grand effort that in- 
cluded everybody, even the dog! 
(John’s toy Manchester “Tike” 
had come along and loved hav- 
ing her picture taken; in fact, 
usually just before the shutter 
was snapped someone had to 
shoo her off the scene.) There 
were pictures too with the pres- 
ent and former pastors and with 
the old family doctor who stuck 
his thumbs in his suspenders 
and surveyed us all proudly with 
a proprietary air. 


There is something heart- 
warming about the neighborli- 
ness of a small town. People just 
naturally turn out when you 
need them and whether you are 
having trouble or fun, you can 
be sure the townspeople will be 
on hand to share it. So it was 
today. Mother’s own Catholic 
Ladies Social Club had taken 
over full responsibility for the 
big dinner served at noon to the 
assembled family and relatives. 
Only if you’ve tasted the kind of 
church dinners that women pre- 
pare and serve in communities 
like ours can you understand 
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how good a meal it was. And 
later in the day the same group 
managed the reception at the 
house. They were friendly and 
efficient hostesses relieving the 
family of numerous details and 
much responsibility. The local 
station agent even delivered tele- 
grams in person instead of over 
the telephone as is the usual 
custom in our town. 


People came all afternoon and 
evening and the house was filled 
with guests who overflowed to 
the porch and the lawn. They 
came to congratulate Mother and 
Dad and stayed on to visit with 
the children and other relatives. 
Most of them, too, came in to 
admire Suzanne. Her basinette 
had been placed on the piano 
bench and there, under the 
watchful eye of her other grand- 
mother, she slept placidly most 
of the day. 

The grandsons had a field day. 
They don’t see each other too 
often and this was a fine oppor- 
tunity to get better acquainted. 
Illinois Johnny and Nebraska 
Billy struck up a great friend- 
ship while collecting ants in 
bottles. South Dakota Tommy, 
who is a little younger, watched 
them doubtfully but with inter- 
est. Two year old Jerry toddled 
around happily picking Mother’s 
tulips when no one was looking. 
His favorite spot was the bird 
bath and he climbed into the 
water so often we finally had 
to empty the basin. I am sure 
the robins, missing their accus- 


tomed showers, wondered what 
it was all about. 


But to return to the dinner. 
There were forty-five of us—all 
related, mind you—and to ac- 
commodate the crowd, the meal 
was served in the church base- 
ment. There were a beautiful 
three-tiered wedding cake to be 
cut and a gift of handsome ro- 
saries to be opened. In his ab-, 
sence, the rest of us had decided 
that John should be toast-mas- 
ter. He has been president of 
luncheon clubs, is a member of 
the school board, and has other 
qualifications which seemed to 
fit him for the post. Arthur pre- 
sented him with a ready-made 
program and I breathed a deep 
sigh of relief. Now, at last, 
everything was settled. But what 
do you think? Ten minutes—not 
more than fifteen—before the 
dinner was to begin, John in- 
sisted that I serve instead. 
After all, he argued, I was the 
only girl, as a teacher I was 
accustomed to public speaking, 
etc., etc. Needless to say, I took 
over as toast-master! Our pas- 
tor highlighted the program 
with the nicest surprise of the 
day, the Apostolic Benediction 
of the Holy Father conveyed in a 
warm personal letter from the 
Apostolic Delegate. The other 
speakers reminisced about Moth- 
er and Dad and the family but 
best of all was Dad himself as 
he told how he had first met 
Mother, how it was love at first 
sight, and how he had courted 
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and married her. And here we 
all were, fifty years after! 


Almost more fun than the pub- 
lic festivities were the behind- 
the-scenes preparations and ac- 
tivities. The housing and feed- 
ing problems had to be ap- 
proached on a mass scale and 
for three days we served twen- 
ty-five to thirty persons at every 
meal. Mother wanted all the im- 
mediate family to stay at our 
house and by dint of ingenious 
planning we did find beds for all 
sixteen of us. When the regula- 
tion accommodations ran out, 
Billy and Ronny bunked in the 
attic, Jerry slept on the floor, 
and LaVerne bedded down on an 
old Pullman davenport that 
hadn’t been opened up since the 
last family reunion. We didn’t 
sleep much the first night but 
after that we were so tired we 


would have slept standing in a 
corner. 

But all good things come to an 
end and one group after another 
went home, albeit reluctantly. 
LaVerne had to return to his 
classes, Arthur and Gene to 
their patients, John to his fun- 
erals. But all of us went away 
with memories we will treasure 
the rest of our lives. The best 
proof that everyone had enjoy- 
ed himself was the fact that the 
party broke up with Dad and 
his brothers checking on dates 
to see who would be next in line 
for a fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary! John and Gladys remind- 
ed us that they will be married 
twenty-five years, come next 
June, and we all promised to 
come and help them celebrate. 
That’s one of the advantages of 
a big family—someone is always 
doing something interesting. 


Life In These United States 


(With apologies to Reader’s Digest) 
Sunday morning found us in a little town situated in the 


foothills of the Alleghany Mountains. 


The day was bright and 


clear as we sped away in the car to a church fifteen miles away. 
On the way back, we explored all the back roads and marveled 


at the cleanliness and beauty of the farms. 


The few people 


with whom we spoke were friendly. 

Getting back to our village, we had dinner at the lovely 
old stone inn where we were staying. Having had a good meal 
and feeling fit, we paused to talk to the proprietor. 

“Certainly is a nice little town—so clean, so pretty, and 


the people are all so nice .. 


“Well,” he said, “it is a pretty good old town at that— 
nice people, too—no foreigners, and only one family of Cath- 
olics."—The Priest, January, 1946. 


Regarding naval demobilization, how many Permanent 
Waves will we have?—Worcester Gazette. 


Summer 


A short story 


44LJURRY, Pat!” Mrs. Dilliard 

called from the kitchen. 
“Dinner will be ready in a few 
minutes and you know Daddy 
doesn’t like to be kept waiting.” 


“Coming, Mother!” Patricia 
tossed her wet bathing suit into 
the bathtub. Hadn’t this been a 
heavenly day, she thought, slip- 
ping her pink linen dress over 
her head. Mr. Sears was such a 
marvelous swimmer! Now just a 
dab of lipstick and she’d be 
ready. 


“Hi, Daddy!” She laid a 
feather-light kiss on his cheek as 
she went to her place at the 
table. 

“Why, Pat, don’t you think 
you’re too dressed up for a quiet 
evening at Willow Haven?” Her 
mother’s tone held mild reproof. 

“Quiet evening! Mother, to- 
night is Mr. Sears’ birthday 
party!” Patricia was horrified 
at her mother’s forgetfulness. 

“I know, dear, but I think 
your seersucker pinafore would 
have been quite good enough.” 

“Oh, Mother, that pinafore is 
so terribly juvenile!” 

“Yes, Mother, it’s so veddy, 
veddy childish!” Fourteen-year- 
old Billy mocked his sister per- 
fectly. “Gee whiz, ever since her 
sixteenth birthday last month 
she’s been putting on airs! Can’t 
you do anything about it, Mom? 


Interlude 


Ursula Malchow 


I'll bet if I acted that way, Dad 
would tan my hide—but quick!” 

“And who, may I ask, is Mr. 
Sears?” Mr. Dilliard leaped 
diplomatically into the breach. 
“Being in the city all week leaves 
me behind on the gossip here at 
the Haven.” 

Mrs. Dilliard explained. “The 
Sears rented that cottage two 
doors from here for two weeks. 
Today is Mr. Sears’ birthday so 
they’re having a few neighbors 
in. Nancy, their daughter, in- 
vited Pat over to keep her com- 
pany.” 

“And Pat has a crush on Mr. 
Sears! You should have seen the 
poem she wrote for his birth- 
day!” Billy contributed. 

Patricia regarded him loftily 
over her fork. “Mr. Sears and I 
are enjoying a platonic friend- 
ship — but, of course, you 
wouldn’t understand that! Moth- 
er, may I be excused?” 

She sank down before her 
dressing table with a sigh. Small 
brothers were such a trial! 
Crush, indeed! But even Mother 
didn’t seem to realize she and 
Mr. Sears shared an understand- 
ing above mere words. Keep 
Nancy company! She _ smiled 
scornfully as Nancy’s words 
came back to her. 

“_and so I want you to come 
over tonight. I’ll be so disap- 
pointed if you don’t come and so 
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will Daddy! He told me to in- 
vite you.” 


Nancy was so innocent and 
naive. But she was only fifteen! 
She didn’t even see how little 
her parents had in common. Mr. 
Sears had practically told her his 
wife didn’t understand him the 
first day they’d gone golfing to- 
gether—with Nancy along as a 
chaperon. 


“Golly, we’re going to be late 
for dinner, Nancy, and I’ll be in 
the dog house again!” He had 
flashed Patricia a look of amuse- 
ment. “Margaret—Mrs. Sears— 
doesn’t play golf and she can’t 
understand how anyone can be 
crazy enough to play around the 
course twice!” 


His faint English accent 
thrilled Patricia. Nancy had told 
her he had come over from Eng- 
land when he was just seventeen. 
“But he never lost his accent!” 
she had giggled. “Most people 
think he’s a southerner.” No 
wonder he could bear his love for 
her in such strong silence. His 
British reserve kept him from 
speaking, Patricia knew. Her 
eyes fell on the clock and she 
leaped to her feet. Jeepers, it 
was time to go! She picked up 
a sweater and ran out. 


“Hey, Pat, wait a minute!” A 
husky voice hailed her, and she 
halted impatiently. Darn, why 
did Mugs have to show up now! 
A lanky figure caught up with 
her. “Say, Pat, Dad says I can 
have the car tonight. How’s 


about going to a movie in the 
village?” 

“I’m sorry, Mugs, but I’ve 
been invited to a party at the 
Sears.” 


“For Pete’s sake, that’s where 
Mom and Dad are going! What 
do you want to be with a bunch 
of old fogies for?” 

She smiled pityingly. “Really, 
Mugs, you can remain a child for 
the rest of your life if you want 
to, but I intend to enjoy the more 
adult pleasures of life! Besides, 
I’ve already accepted this invi- 
tation.” 

“Oh, okay!” Mugs kicked a 
pebble vengefully. “But you 
never want to go anywhere with 
me anymore. You wouldn’t even 
go swimming with me today!” 

“T will tomorrow!” she prom- 
ised, eagerly edging away. “Bye 
now!” 

Poor Mugs did look lonesome 
standing there alone in the road. 
But, golly, just because they’d 
been neighbors for twelve sum- 
mers didn’t give him a priority 
on her time, did it? 

“Hello, dear! Nancy’s been 
waiting for you.” Mrs. Sears was 
gracious, but her pleasantness 
didn’t fool Patricia. No doubt 
Mrs. Sears hated her, but how 
could an old frump of thirty- 
eight expect to hold a man like 
Mr. Sears? 

“Hello, Pat! Do your muscles 
ache very much? That was a 
pretty stiff lesson today.” Mr. 


Sears smiled down at her, and 
her heart did a quick flip. 
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“Lesson?” Mrs. Sears in- 
quired. 

“T’ve been teaching Nancy and 
Pat to golf.” He explained. “Pat 
shows promise, too. It’s too bad 
I’m not going to be here a few 
more weeks—she’d be a real 
golfer!” 

“Oh, Dick,” his wife claimed 
his attention, “the Morrises have 
an unexpected week-end guest so 
they brought her along. That 
rather upsets my two tables of 
bridge—unless you’d like to play 
some game with Pat and Nancy.” 

“Unless I’d like—” Patricia 
thrilled at the undisguised relief 
in his voice. “Say, anytime I can 
get out of a bridge game I’m 
happy! What’ll it be, girls?” 

“IT know, Dad! You and Pat 
play chess and I’ll watch.” Nancy 
turned to Patricia. “Daddy just 
loves chess, and I play a lousy 
game!” 

“I think chess requires a 
mature mind, don’t you, Mr. 
Sears?” Patricia gazed at him 
through her lashes the way Lana 
Turner always did in the movies. 


“Oh, definitely!” he assured 
her solemnly. 


At first, she could not concen- 
trate on the game. His nearness 
made her fingers tremble and the 
board blurred before her eyes. 
But at last she lost herself in the 
game and was amazed when he 
threw up his hands. 

“All right, Pat, it’s your 
game! I know when I’m licked! 
Want to start another one?” 


“Why, yes,” she was beginning 
as Mrs. Sears approached. 


“Nancy, dear, will you run 
over to the resort for some ice 
cream?” 

“Oh, Mother, not alone in the 
dark!” Nancy protested. 

“Pat’ll go with you, won’t you, 
Pat?” Mrs. Sears laid a friendly 
hand on Patricia’s shoulder. 

“T’ll be glad to.” She rose re- 
luctantly and followed Nancy. 
Poor Mrs. Sears must be terribly 
jealous to be so obvious about 
wanting to separate them. 

“T’ll run in the back door, Pat, 
before this darn stuff melts, but 
you go in the front door.” Nancy 
ran ahead and Pat heard the 
screen door bang after her. Pa- 
tricia walked around the house, 
her loafers making no sound on 
the soft grass. She laid her hand 
on the door and was about to 
enter when she heard her name 
mentioned and realized there 
was someone on the screened 
porch. 

“and even little Pat is crazy 
about you, you handsome brute!” 
Margaret Sears’ voice held a hint 
of laughter. 

“She is?” 

' “Oh, darling, everytime she 
looks at you she looks like a love- 
sick calf! Why, it’s the joke of 
Willow Haven.” 

“But she’s just Nancy’s age!” 
Dick Sears said in startled as- 
tonishment. 

“It’s a phase every girl goes 
through. I'll never forget the 
crush I had on my English teach- 


er in high school. He was the 
love of my life and at least fifty 
years old! Pat is cute and she’ll 
be a very attractive woman.” 


“A little pudgy now though! 
And I thought I was the only 
love of your life?” 

“You are, darling—the only 
real love!” The dim shadows 
merged into one, then, “We 
really must go in to our guests, 
dear.” 


A tearing sob rose in Pa- 
tricia’s throat and she fled across 
the lawn to the beach. Tears 
blinded her as she ran _ on. 
Pudgy! And the joke of Willow 
Haven! Her cheeks were hot 
with shame. She felt a sudden 
impact and two arms caught her. 
“Why, Pat, you’re crying! 
What’s the matter? What hap- 
pened?” Mugs held her awk- 
wardly close. 


“I—I hurt myself!” she sob- 
bed into his shoulder. 

“What did you do—stub your 
toe? Here, sit down over here!” 
He led her to an overturned boat 
and, pulling off her slipper, 
began rubbing her foot. “Gosh, 
Pat, don’t cry!” 

“T thought you were going to 
a movie,” she managed at last. 
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“It wouldn’t have been much 
fun to go alone. I thought you 
were going to a party?” 


“I did, but you were right 
about it not being much fun to 
be with a bunch of old fogies!” 


“Jeepers, I’m glad to hear you 
say that! You know, for a while 
I thought you were drooly about 
old man Sears!” 

“Oh, Mugs, how could you 
think such a thing?” She reach- 
ed out a hand to pat his cheek 
and was surprised to feel a bris- 
tly growth. “Why, Mugs, you’ve 
got whiskers!” 

“Yeah.” He rubbed his face 
self-consciously. “I didn’t shave 
today.” 

Both were silent for a mo- 
ment, each lost in thought. Why, 
Mugs had grown up right under 
her very nose, Patricia thought 
in amazement. And he was hand- 
some, too! She glanced at him 
half-shyly and found that he was 
gazing at her. 

“Gee, you look pretty with the 
moon shining down on your 
hair! Hey, how about a moon- 
light swim? I’ll race you to your 
house. And the last one in gets 
ducked!” 


School 


Preparation for family life has been neglected. Neither the 
home nor the school is providing it. The home has for some 
time been characterized by failure in this regard. Indeed, the 
home has become little more than a place to eat and to sleep. 
The school, on the other hand, has not taken over the task.— 
Mrs. E. Bradley Bailey, Philadelphia, 
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Men Get Married Too 


A society editor 
changes his style 


Me: John Jones, son of Mr. and 

Mrs. Samuel Jones of Pleas- 
antville, became the bridegroom 
of Miss Elizabeth Smith at high 
noon today. The ceremony took 
place at the Church on the 
corner. Mr. Jones was attended 
by Mr. Brown as groomsman. As 
the groom approached the altar 
he was the cynosure of all eyes; 
blushing prettily, he replied to 
the questions of the clergyman 
in low tones, but firmly. 


He was charmingly clad in a 
three-piece suit, consisting of a 
coat, vest and pants. The coat 
of dark worsted material, was 
draped about his shoulders and 
tastefully gathered under the 
arms. A pretty story was cur- 
rent among the wedding guests 
that the coat was the same worn 
by his father and grandfather 
on their wedding days. Mr. Jones 
does not deny the truth of this 
sentimental touch. The vest was 
sleeveless and met in front. It 
was gracefully fashioned with 
pockets, and at the back held to- 
gether with a strap and buckle. 
Conspicuous at the front of the 
vest was the groom’s favorite 
piece of jewelery, a fraternity 
pin, and from the upper left- 
hand pocket was suspended a 
large Ingersoll watch, the bride’s 
gift to the groom, which flashed 
and gave the needed touch of 
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brilliance to the costume in per- 
fect taste and harmony. 


The groom’s pants were of 
dark worsted material and were 
suspended from the waist, fall- 
ing in straight lines to the floor. 
The severe simplicity of the gar- 
ment was relieved by the right 
pantalet which was caught up 
about four inches by a Boston 
garter worn underneath, reveal- 
ing just the artistic glimpse of 
brown shoes laced with strings 
of the same color. The effect 
was rather chic. 


Beneath the vest, the groom 
wore blue braces attached fore 
and aft to the pants, and passing 
in a graceful curve over each 
shoulder. This charming and 
useful part of the costume would 
have passed unnoticed had not 
the groom muffed the ring when 
the groomsman passed it to him. 
When he stooped to recover the 
errant circlet the delicate blue of 
the braces was prettily revealed. 

His neck was encircled by a 
collar characterized by the deli- 
cate pearl tint of old celluloid, 
and around the collar a tie or 
cravat was loosely knotted, ex- 
posing a collar button of bright 
metal. The cravat extended up 
and under the left ear with 
that studied carelessness which 
makes for supreme artistry in 
dress. 
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Mr. Brown’s costume was es- 
sentially like the groom’s and as 
the two stood at the altar a hush 
of admiration enveloped the con- 
gregation at the complete and 
wonderful harmony of their rai- 
ment. Actually, you could hardly 
have told one from the other had 
it not been for the patch of ad- 
hesive worn by the groom over 
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the nick in his chin made by a 
safety razor. 


Neither Mr. Jones nor Mr. 
Brown wore a hat at the cere- 
mony. 

As Miss E. Smith led the 
groom from the nuptials it was 
noted that she wore the conven- 
tional veil and orange blossoms. 


Vacation Time 


The joy that comes to pupils at the end of a school year 
is not always shared in by mothers. The six or seven hours 
that children spent away from the home under the guidance of 
teachers are now free of assigned tasks. Mother’s job thus 
becomes a fuller one. 

Several simple suggestions may help. The choice of com- 
panions should be carefully supervised. This can be done 

’ rather easily if the home is open at all times to welcome the 
children’s friends. Open house, of course, means a certain 
amount of noise and dirt but it gives the discerning mother 
the chance to know her children’s playmates. 

A minimum of rules will make for success in helping sons 
and daughters acquire the virtue of obedience. Children are 
every bit as human as grownups and resent discipline. It is 
the part of wisdom to keep the obligations expected of young 
people as few as possible. The fewer they are, the better 
the chance that they will be observed. 

Frequent reception of the Sacraments should be encourag- 
ed. There should be no vacation from religious duties. A 
wise mother will see to it—first by example and then by word 
—that weekly confession and Communion are the practice in her 
home throughout the year. No one has ever wandered far 
from God’s Friendship between weekly confessions.— Catholic 
Herald-Citizen, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Love Insurance 
A young doctor and a young dentist shared the services of a 
typist, and both fell in love with her. The dentist was called 
away on business, so he sent for the typist and said: “I’m going 
to be away for ten days. You’ll find a little present on your 
desk.” 
She went into her office, and found ten apples. 


Peacetime Soldier—On His Knees 


A look at the 
other side 


THE newspapers and the news 

magazines have been playing 
up the laxity and the immoral- 
ity of the peacetime Army in 
foreign lands to such an extent 
that many a parent, a brother or 
sister, or a wife, may come to 
feel that their favorite soldier, 
off on duty in these places, may 
be living a life quite incompat- 
ible with Catholic standards. 
Little has been written, to my 
knowledge, of the other side of 
the picture. 


That the immorality exists 
and that it is shameful before 
God, (and man) I must admit. 
But on the other hand, there are 
men of great goodness and pur- 
ity in our armed forces, and in 
the peacetime set-up they have 
received little publicity. During 
combat days, it was usual to 
show pictures and read stories 
of battle-weary men kneeling for 
Mass and Holy Communion be- 
fore make-shift altars. The slo- 
gan, “there are no atheists in 
foxholes,” was re-echoed every- 
where, and even if it was not 
true in all cases, it reassured the 
people at home that religion and 
the soldier were not strangers 
to each other. But now, with the 
war at an end, and bored and 
homesick boys still thous- 
ands of miles from home, the 
stories reaching the home folks 
are almost invariably on the 


Capt. John A, Carlin, U. S. Army 


dark side. Let’s look at the other 
side, the credit side. 


An Army Chaplain, during 
war or during peace, gets to 
know soldier-congregation 
pretty well. No-one knows as 
well as he the terrible tempta- 
tions that abound in and around 
an Army post, the camp-follow- 
ers, the obscene songs, the dirty 
pictures, the low level of con- 
versation. He knows because he 
himself, just another soldier, 
must live among these things. 
No quiet of the rectory for him 
now. Generally, he will be living 
in a hut or a tent with a number 
of other officers from all walks 
of life, with religion and totally 
without it, with respect for his 
priesthood or without any at all. 
He looks and he listens (al- 
though there are times when he 
wishes he could stop his ears), 
and he understands. And rather 
than being depressed by the 
wrongs, he is edified by the good 
of those who have kept the 
Faith. 


There is far more credit to be 
given to a man who lives among 
the trials of Army life and keeps 
himself pure than to one who 
keeps straight at home where he 
has the watchfulness of a father 
and mother, and the good exam- 
ple of his family. And we have 
them in our Army. Good men. 
Pure men. Men who walk with 
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God every hour of their lives. 
Let us look into an Army chapel 
on a Sunday morning. 


The foxholes have all been 
filled in. The makeshift altars 
have been taken down. The typi- 
cal overseas base now has a per- 
manent chapel which may well 
be the outstanding building in 
the area. Here services are held 
for members of the various reli- 
gions. When it comes our turn 
to use the chapel, we try to make 
it look as much like a church 
back home as we can. The altar 
is beautifully arranged and if 
there are any flowers in the 
neighborhood, some faithful GI 
will see to it that the vases are 
filled and the brass of the cru- 
cifix and of the candlesticks will 
gleam. As the time for Mass 
nears, our khaki-clad congrega- 
tion begins to gather. They 
come on foot; they come in jeeps 
and in trucks. And they come, 
strangely enough, long before 
Mass is scheduled to begin, 
which is an amazing thing in it- 
self when we recall that men of 
this age-group used to be the 
famous Rear Guard of the 
church back home. 


How well we priests who have 
served both in the home parishes 
and in the Army remember the 
Rear Guard. Generally they 


would arrive either at the very 
last minute or hopelessly late. 
They would stand in the back 
of the church, perhaps leaning 
against the wall or on one of the 
radiators. They felt that if they 
ever got trapped in one of the 


seats, they would be hampered 
in making their mad dash for 
freedom right after the Last 
Blessing. At the Consecration, 
you would see them assume the 
sharpshooter pose, on one knee 
(after carefully placing a hand- 
kerchief on the floor to protect 
the powder-blue trousers). And 
in that position, they would 
twirl a hat with one hand and 
hunt around for a nickle they 
had dropped with the other. Oh 
yes, we remember the Rear 
Guard in the home church. But 
in the Army, how they have 
changed! 


In the Army, as has been 
pointed out, the men begin to 
arrive early. It is not at all un- 
usual for some of them to be in 
their seats a full twenty minutes 
before Mass is to begin. It is ex- 
tremely rare for anyone to come 
in after Mass has begun and the 
chances are that the latecomer 
has an excellent reason for his 
tardiness. There is no standing 
in the back unless the chapel 
happens to be so crowded that 
the seats are all filled. When the 
priest comes out on the altar, 
he sees a chapel solidly packed 
from the front to the back, all 
men, all in the same kind of uni- 
form, all expectantly awaiting 
the coming of Christ at Mass. 


Another thing that has been 
remarked is that the soldier 
kneels up straight in his Army 
church, a thing that he prob- 
ably has not done since his early 
years at home. The usual posi- 
tion for young men of this age 
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if they happened to get into a 
pew at home, was the three- 
point landing. The elbows were 
on the back of the bench ahead, 
the seat behind was well utilized 
in a half-sitting position, and 
the knees just barely scraped the 
kneeler. Weight distributed so 
well in this position, the com- 
fortable attendant at Mass 
could easily drift off into a sort 
of semi-coma, undisturbed by 
anything around him. In the 
Army chapel this is unheard of. 
Every man kneels up straight, 
and he remains awake, and he 
prays without distraction. We 
can only hope that this discipline 
of the body will continue when 
they all come marching home. 


For seven years now, I have 
been gazing down from the pul- 
pit at various congregations but 
I have yet to find more concen- 
trated attention than is found 
among soldiers. No wiggling or 
moving about in the benches, no 
yawning, but absolute attention 
to your reading of the Gospel 
and your sermon. Since we feel 
that Sunday morning is our only 
real chance to talk to them in a 
body, the men get a sermon every 
Sunday, no matter what the 
weather. Back home, I seem to 
remember that on the very warm 
Sundays in the Summer, we 
would either cut the sermon 
short or cut it out entirely in 
order to get the people out where 
the breeze was blowing a little 
better. Not so in the Army 
chapel. Even here in the south- 
ern part of the Philippines 


‘have purity. 
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where I am now stationed, there 
is a sermon (it lasts at least 
twelve minutes) and no one has 
ever been heard to complain. 
With outside distractions at a 
minimum, the men are vitally 
interested in the facts about 
their Faith. 


At Communion time it is 
gratifying to see them come up 
to the rail, love and devotion 
shining out of every face. These 
are men of “the lost generation” 
that so many have been worry- 
ing about. Far from being lost, 
they are the hope of the Church 
in America. Few writers of 
newspaper articles or of maga- 
zine pieces are writing about 
these men; the writers are all 
absorbed in the sordid side of 
Army life. 


Yes, as I look over my soldier- 
congregation on Sunday morn- 
ings, when I see them come back 
in good numbers to daily Mass, 
to Novena devotions, and to 
study clubs, I feel a positive 
glow. Here in the midst of 
temptation and immorality, we 
In the midst of 
skepticism and cynicism, we 
have faith. These men have not 
been driven to their knees by 
gunfire or bursting shells. These 
are the men of the peacetime 
Army who are simply keeping 
their Faith a wonderfully shin- 
ing thing. 


When you pick up your papers 
and you read of the sins of our 
soldiers in foreign lands, re- 
member that there is another 
side too. This is the unpubli- 
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cized side that is not considered 
newsworthy. because it is not 
sensational. The peacetime sol- 
dier on his knees, the man with 
a humble and childlike faith, he 


and his kind are on the credit 
side. They are a credit to you at 


home, to their Army, and to 
their country. 


~ Be Alert At Home 


Jasper B. Sinclair 


HERE’S no place like home 

when it comes to having an 
accident. All things considered, 
the average industrial plant is 
a safer place than the average 
American home. 

The industrial plants of the 
nation at least take all normal 
and legal precautions to protect 
their employees from accidents. 
The average home offers no such 
protection to its occupants. 

A faulty stepladder, or a stool 
used for climbing purposes, can 
be a bone-breaking and death- 
dealing device. A bath tub can 
be as dangerous as a speeding 
automobile—although that is no 
argument for the youngster in 
the family to use in his opposi- 
tion to the Saturday night dip. 

There are still people who in- 
sist on fooling with electrical ap- 
pliances while taking a tub or 
shower. They haven’t learned 
yet that water can be a fatal con- 
ductor of an electric current. 

We’ve been warned about these 
things repeatedly. Seemingly, 
however, there always will be 
that curious minority who are 
immune to sensible advice. 


° And not a statistic in 
the accident column 


Small rugs and hardwood 
floors that have been too highly 
waxed and polished take their 
annual toll of bruised bodies and 
broken bones in the homes of 
America. A little common sense, 
care and caution could eliminate 
many of these accidents. 

Most of the fires that occur in 
our homes are the result of neg- 
ligence and carelessness. Smok- 
ing in bed is one of the prize bits 
of foolishness that helps to keep 
the home fires burning. So is 
the seemingly incurable urge to 
kindle fires with gasoline. 

Fires have been started by the 
homemaker who answers the 
telephone before switching off 
her electric iron. Or goes to 
the regular Wednesday after- 
noon session of the Friday eve- 
ning bridge club and leaves the 
iron to smolder and eventually 
burn its way through the ironing 
board. 

The familiar phrase “defective 
wiring” as the cause of many 
fires might more properly be 
classified as defective or other- 
wise faulty electrical appliances. 
This sort of thing is sheer care- 
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lessness or neglect on the part 
of some member of the family. 

Never use an electrical appli- 
ance that does not operate in its 
usual efficient manner. This is 
something that cannot be over- 
emphasized. If there is some- 
thing wrong with it, get it fixed 
at once; or put it away where it 
cannot be used by anyone in the 
family. In the latter case, you 
might make doubly certain by 
placing an “out of order” tag 
on it. 

Even that pile of old maga- 
zines and newspapers in the 
basement, attic or garage is a 
potential fire hazard of the worst 
type. So is that box of old rags, 
especially if some of them are 
smeared with paint, grease or 
oil. Our old friend “Spontan- 
eous Combustion” is always 
ready to go to work if given half 
a chance! 

Home accidents occur with 
fatal regularity every day in the 
_year in every city in the land. 
Pick up your home town paper 
and read our own quota. 

A girl in San Francisco, for 
example, went out on the back 
porch after dark—and leaned 
against the railing that wasn’t 
there. Her father had removed 
it that day, fully intending to 
replace it before nightfall. Some- 
how he neglected to mention the 
matter to the rest of the family. 
The daughter fell to her death 
because of that bit of parental 
negligence. 

A man in Los Angeles fell 
down a flight of stairs after slip- 
ping on some of the rice tossed 


after the bridal couple in a home 
wedding. He suffered a broken 
leg, arm and shoulder—which 
probably convinced him that the 
old Chinese custom of throwing 
rice at the bride and groom 
should be sent back to China. 

One of the leading Allied aces 
in the first World War was kill- 
ed while home on leave from the 
fighting fronts. He’d miraculous- 
ly survived more than his share 
of narrow escapes flying the 
flimsy crates then in use—only 
to come home on leave and be 
killed when he fell off a step lad- 
der in his own kitchen. 


The incident created quite a 
stir at the time, but was soon 
forgotten by all the people who 
possess defective and unstable 
step ladders for home use. 

Enough people annually cut 
themselves opening tin cans and 
bottles to keep a factory busy 
turning out first aid kits. Which 
reminds me that every home 
should keep a first aid kit handy 
at all times — or at least 
the necessary adhesive tape, 
bandages, iodine, mercuro- 
chrome, etc. 

Wartime needs stressed the 
importance of having a working 
knowledge of first aid. This is 
something that should be contin- 
ued in time of peace, because the 
average civilian is virtually help- 
less when it comes to rendering 
first aid at the scene of an ac- 
cident. 

Not a single cold spell comes 
along in any part of this coun- 
try (California included) with- 
out the usual accompaniment of 
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asphyxiations from defective 
coal oil or gas heaters. Or from 
the operation of coal oil and gas 
heaters in rooms that are almost 
hermetically sealed against fresh 
air. 

“Let that be a lesson to you!” 
is the theme of every such inci- 
dent recorded in the daily news- 
papers of the country. But it 
never is a lesson to those who 
believe in giving the emergency 
ambulance a workout. 

Matches are a hazard in the 
hands of small children. So are 
poison bottles left within reach 
of youngsters too young to un- 
derstand the meaning of the 
skull and crossbones on their 
labels. For that matter, there 
is no dearth of adults who 
“didn’t take the trouble” to 
switch on the bathroom light be- 
fore preparing a dose of medi- 
cine—and swallowed some lethal 
dose by mistake. 

As many as 3,200 Americans 
have died in one year from tak- 
ing poisons “by mistake.” That 
figure is only.97 short of equal- 
ing the combined battle casual- 
ties (killed in action and died of 
wounds) of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps in the 
first World War. 

To put it another way: The 
annual toll of victims who take 
poison by mistake in this coun- 
try is just about a standoff with 
the death list in the Jap sneak 
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attack at Pearl Harbor. We ac- 
cept the toll of accidental deaths 
in a complacent mood. We went 
to war to avenge Pearl Harbor. 


There’s little comfort to be 
derived from parallels of this 
sort. The obvious implication is 
that we object to Americans be- 
ing killed by other races, but we 
care little how many we kill and 
maim ourselves in the ordinary 
routine of daily living. 

We have not consciously de- 
veloped this state of mind, this 
indifference to the terrible toll 
taken annually by accidents in 
the United States. We have more 
or less drifted into this mental 
attitude of assuming that it is 
up to somebody else to do some- 
thing about the whole thing. 

The plain truth is that it is 
not up to anyone else at all. It is 
the responsibility of every indi- 
vidual in the United States to do 
his level best to reduce this na- 
tion’s accident toll. Until we are 
willing to accept our individual 
responsibility for the daily list 
of accidents in the homes and 
factories, and on the streets and 
highways of the nation, the acci- 
dents will continue to grow apace 
with our apathy in the matter. 

Unless we all wake up to a full 
and complete realization of our 
responsibility—and wake up muy 
pronto—it will be later than we 
think. We’ll all be statistics in 
the accident column. 


“How did old Perkins get all cut up like that?” 
“Wal, he took a trip down to the city last week, and he was 
gettin’ shaved by one of them lady barbers when a mouse ran 


across the floor.” 


How Catholics And Non-Catholics 
In Fertility * 


Facts on a much 
disputed question 


studies of fertility 
differences between Catholics 
and non-Catholics are yielding 
somewhat comparable and uni- 
form results. These studies are 
the so-called “Indianapolis 
Study,” the so-called “Florida 
Study” and the Canadian Census 
Study. The part of the Indiana- 
polis Study covering fertility by 
religions is based on a 1941 sur- 
vey. It found that Catholic 
couples generally have more chil- 
dren than Protestant couples, 
and that mixed couples, while 
resembling Protestants in fertil- 
ity pattern, had fewer children 
than Protestants. The Florida 
Study is based on a 1944 census 
of the Diocese of St. Augustine, 
Florida; it offers a fertility com- 
parison between mixed and Cath- 
olic couples. The Indianapolis 
Study deals with an exclusively 
urban, population, and the Flor- 
ida Study deals with a popu- 
lation that is about eighty-five 
percent urban. The Canadian 
Census Reports are based on a 
1941 enumeration; they cover 
rural and urban areas, and re- 
ligious and nationality groups. 
In all these studies, only native 
whites are considered; though 
the data were gathered during 
the war, they are mainly signifi- 
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cant for what they reveal about 
prewar fertility. 

In the Florida Study, the 
Catholic wives were classified as 
“observers” or “non-observers” 
with reference to having been 
married by a priest, having made 
their Easter Duty, having re- 
ceived monthly Communion, and 
having been faithful about Sun- 
day Mass. In turn, the fertility 
of “observers” and “non-observ- 
ers” is stated for those married 
to Catholics and those married to 
non-Catholics. 

In general, for each practice, 
the observers and the non-ob- 
servers differ less in fertility 
than do Catholic and mixed 
couples. For those married be- 
fore a priest and those receiving 
monthly Communion as contrast- 
ed with the respective non-ob- 
servers, Catholic couples gain 
more in fertility than mixed 
couples. Still while the “good and 
bad” Catholics generally have a 
higher fertility than “good” 
Catholics married to non-Cath- 
olics, there are significant vari- 
ations in the fertility of the 
Catholic couples associated with 
observance of the practices, and 
of course the non-Catholics in 
mixed marriages are non-observ- 
ers except for marriage before a 
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priest and in this item they are 
much more non-observers than 
Catholics. 


A companion study to the 
Florida fertility study reveals 
that observances vary with a 
host of factors. We need fertility 
rates of observers and non-ob- 
servers of many groups, eco- 
nomic, educational, place of resi- 
dence, etc., before we can esti- 
mate the impact of Catholic 
practices on fertility. Until such 
data become available, fertility 
students will continue to regard 
‘good and bad Catholics as just 
Catholics. 

The Indianapolis and Florida 
Studies both show that for 
women marrying before the age 
of seventeen, there is little dif- 
ference in fertility by religion. 
For those marrying after seven- 
teen, however, a persistent dif- 
ferential favors Catholics. 

In turn, apart from those 
marrying very young, wives’ 
fertility varies directly with du- 
ration of marriage. This, of 
course, gives Catholics an ad- 
vantage because of divorce. 

In terms of the number of 
children born per couple, the 
Indianapolis and Florida studies 
show that among Catholics there 
are fewer childless or one and 
two child families. At the other 
extreme, in the higher birth 
orders, among Catholics there 
are more families with five or 
more children. Apparently, Cath- 
olics have families of a less uni- 
form size than non-Catholics be- 


cause they have both lower birth 
rates in the lower birth order 
and higher birth rates in the 
higher birth orders. 


In the descriptions that follow, 
marital status is presumed to be 
constant, i.e., the comparisons 
will deal with couples who have 
been married for about the same 
time and where the wives’ ages 
at marriage are the same. 

The Indianapolis and Florida 
Studies show that for couples 
living in the very low rental 
brackets, fertility is about the 
same for Catholics and non- 
Catholics; a small difference 
favors non-Catholics. As rent in- 
creases, however, the differential 
becomes clearly in favor of Cath- 
olics. More specifically, apart 
from the very low rent levels, 
with an increase in rent in the 
low or medium rental groups, 
Catholic fertility falls off less 
than non-Catholic fertility. With 
an increase in rent in the upper 
rent levels, Catholic fertility not 
only stabilizes sooner but in- 
creases. Generally, the higher 
the rent, the more Catholic fer- 
tility surpasses non-Catholic fer- 
tility. 

The Florida Study offers some 
data whereby we may compare 
the fertility of wives whose hus- . 
bands are in similar occupations. 
The Study, however, gives data 
for only a few occupations, and 
these are “high” or skilled. In 
these occupations, a clear fer- 
tility differential favors Catholic 
over mixed couples. The Study 
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also gives some data on wives 
whose husbands are “employed” 
or “employer”; for both groups 
a clear differential appears, but 
it is greater for the latter group. 

The Florida Study offers data 
on the fertility of working and 
non-working wives. For both 
classes of wives, Catholic fer- 
tility is relatively higher than 
non-Catholic fertility; the dif- 
ferential is greater for the non- 
working wives than for the 
working wives. 

The Canadian Study shows 
that the differential between 
Catholic and non-Catholic fer- 
tility declines for rural Catholics 
as the wife’s education increases. 
For urban Catholics, in Canada 
and in Indianapolis and Florida, 
an increase in the amount of 
education that the wife has had 
is accompanied by a greater dif- 
ferential in favor of Catholics. 
The Indianapolis and Florida 
Studies show similar results 
when the education of the hus- 
band, rather than that of the 
wife, is considered. Thus the 
more education, the more pro- 
nounced the higher fertility of 
Catholics; the gains become clear 
for those who have gone to high 
school, and striking for those 
who have gone to college. 

In turn, the Florida Study 
finds that the differential be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic 
fertility increases still more 
when. the education under con- 
sideration has been obtained in 
Catholic schools. The differen- 


tial becomes particularly strik- 
ing for wives who have received 
a Catholic high school training. 


Wives coming from similar- 
sized families tend to have the 
same fertility rates. But for 
wives of similar-sized families, 
Catholic wives have a higher 
fertility than non-Catholic wives. 
The Florida Study shows that 
generally the differential de- 
creases as the size of the wife’s 
family increases. Thus, though 
there may be a larger proportion 
of Catholics than non-Catholics 
in the “natives of foreign or 
mixed parentage” classification, 
people who generally tend to 
large families, this fact does not 
seem to enter into comparisons 
between Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic fertility. 

The Indianapolis and Florida 
Studies show that for wives born 
in the same regions of the 
United States, Catholics are 
more fertile than non-Catholics. 
In turn, the Indianapolis Study 
shows that Catholics from the 
North have a higher fertility 
than Protestants from the South, 
except for those in the very low 
rental and educational levels. 
Apparently the high fertility of 
those coming from the Protes- 
tant South is associated with 
low income and education, but 
the high fertility of Catholics 
coming from the North is not. 

The Indianapolis Study shows 
that in an urban area, Catholics 
have a higher fertility than non- 
Catholics. The Florida Study, 
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though covering a small rural 
population, found that for both 
rural and urban areas, Catholics 
had a relatively high fertility. 
The Canadian and Florida rural 
populations differ in many re- 
spects; if we were to lump them, 
however, it would seem that fer- 
tility differences between Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics are 
greater in rural than in urban 
areas. It may be noted, however, 
that the French Catholic, farm- 
born women lose more fertility 
than others by advanced edu- 
cation; this suggests that rural 
Catholics may vary widely in 
fertility. 

Thus, except for those marry- 
ing very early, the difference be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic 
fertility does not grow less with 
advancing age at marriage; on 
the other hand, the longer 
couples are married, the greater 
the differential. In turn, the 
higher people are on the eco- 
nomic and educational scale, es- 
pecially when a Catholic high 
school education is involved, the 
greater the differential. Again, 
the smaller the size of family the 
wife came from, the greater the 
differential; but here differences 
appear for wives from families 
of all sizes, as they do for wives 
from all regions of the United 
States. We lack data for ruling 
out of the picture the impact of 
economic and educational factors 


when we say that Catholics who 
regularly receive the sacraments 
have a higher fertility than 
those who don’t, but this does 
not mean to imply that reception 
of the sacraments does not in- 
crease the differential, for we 
know that Catholics, including 
those who do and those who don’t 
receive the sacraments regularly, 
have a higher fertility than non- 
Catholics of similar economic 
and educational levels. 


P. S. The Associate Editor 
would like to add to the fore- 
going the following which cor- 
roborates the studies adduced in 
his article by the Rev. Dr. Mul- 
vaney: 

According to a study made 
several years ago, and privately 
printed, the Catholic birth rate 
is definitely higher by at least 
six per thousand, or 35 per cent 
above that of the non-Catholic 
portion of the nation. This con- 
clusion was arrived at on the 
basis of data regarding deaths, 
baptisms, and Catholic popu- 
lations received from 88 dio- 
ceses. The study concluded with 
this note: “In view of the fact 
that the Catholic population is 
preponderantly an urban popu- 
lation where birth rates are 
much lower than in rural areas, 
these facts take on added signifi- 
cance.” 


“Dad, what makes a man give a woman a diamond ring?” 


“The woman, son.”—The Tablet. 


Your Hobbies....And You 


They're fun and at 
times profitable 


UNLESS you are one of those 
most unfortunate of crea- 
tures, a human being without a 
hobby, you need never experi- 
ence a dull moment. To a hobby- 
ist life is always full of interest 
and teeming with surprise, for 
you can make a hobby of almost 
anything and you will be as- 
tonished at the unexpected turns 
it will take. If you doubt this, 
just try making a hobby of some 
uninteresting thing you know of. 
Start collecting something you 
have never especially cared 
about, and watch your interest 
grow as you learn more about 
this new venture. One hobbyist 
of my acquaintance once had a 
very pretty sea shell given to her 
by a friend. Now, this woman 
had never given shells a serious 
thought. To her they were just 
something that cluttered up the 
place. But, rather than hurt 
her friend’s feelings, she kept 
the dainty shell and as_ she 
looked at its fragile beauty she 
began to wonder about the little 
animal that had once occupied 
such a beautiful home. Result— 
a book on shells and after care- 
ful study a fine collection, and in 
a year’s time this woman was an 
authority on the lives, homes and 
habits of these peculiar little 
creatures of land and sea, while 
her shell collection is one of the 
most interesting of her many 
hobbies. 
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Your individual hobbies may 
be expensive or not according to 
your inclinations, the time you 
can devote to them and the size 
of your pocket book. If you can 
afford the expense of valuable 
antiques or rare objects, well and 
good, but if you must give a 
thought to the cost of your 
hobby you will find many of the 
more common things just as 
gratifying—which is very fortu- 
nate, for hobbying can be en- 
joyed by rich or poor alike. You 
can, too, make your hobby self 
supporting, so to speak The 
shell lady referred to, has writ- 
ten and sold many interesting 
articles about the various mol- 
lusks and their shells, which 
have more than paid for her col- 
lection. It is interesting to know 
that an amazing number of hob- 
bies have developed into lucra- 
tive careers. At any rate, what- 
ever your hobby, it will pay in 
the pleasure it brings into your 
life. 

Not only will this pastime fur- 
nish interest for yourself but 
it will enable you to interest 
others. You will be poised and 
confident with a familiar topic 
and will become a better conver- 
sationalist. A young man once 
had an appointment with the 
head of a large concern with 
which he hoped to obtain a po- 
sition. Being rather shy, he was 
somewhat worried as to just how 


to make his approach. This po- 
sition he was seeking meant 
much to him and he did want to 
make a good first impression. 
Supplied with the best of cre- 
dentials he set forth, and upon 
arriving at the appointed time 
found the great man all en- 
thused over some rose bushes 
that had just arrived. It de- 
veloped rose growing was his 
hobby. 


Now, if there was one thing 
this young man knew about, 
aside from business, it was 
roses. As a-boy he had made 
them his hobby, and the enjoy- 
ment of growing them was still 
fresh in his memory; in five 
minutes’ time his shyness had 
vanished and the two were talk- 
ing like old friends. The conver- 
sation went on until it was time 
for the next appointment and 
‘not a word had been said about 
anything but roses, but after 
hurriedly presenting his creden- 
tials, the young man got the job 
along with an invitation to visit 
his employer’s garden for a 
further exchange of ideas on 
rose culture. 


Interest is contagious. A hob- 
byist is not dull nor does he 
spend any dull moments. I know 
an old gentleman of eighty who 
is spending his declining years 
in the pursuit of hobbies, and an 
evening spent with him was one 
of the most interesting and in- 
structive I have ever known. 


His hobby room, as he calls it, 
is a veritable treasure house and 
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the fine old man seems to lose the 
weight of years as he talks with 
his visitors. It is evident that 
his life will be full and pleasant 
for as long as he remains here, 
and he will always have many 
friends who will really enjoy his 
companionship. In sharp con- 
trast is the person, rich or poor, 
who has grown old with no such 
interests in life and, now that 
age has forced him into inac- 
tivity, leads a miserable exist- 
ence and makes his lonely days 
most trying to others who must 
be in contact with him. 


Hobbies, however, are not con- 
fined to old age. Young people 
and even children find much 
happiness in their collections 
and no education is complete 
without them. Collections such 
as stamps, coins, rocks and 
minerals will open up a new 
world to the collector. From an 
interest in these articles will de- 
velop an interest in the places 
where they are found and the 
peoples among whom they have 
originated. How much you get 
from your hobbies depends upon 
how deeply you delve into them; 
some require more effort and re- 
search than others, and youth 
is ever more enthusiastic. But 
whether old or young, rich or 
poor and no matter how busy 
you are, have at least one serious 
hobby. That one will reward you 
with a greater richness of life 
and do much to keep youth alive 
in your heart for as many years 
in this world as may be allotted 
to you. 


Families Can Be Beautiful 


A short story 


\7 is rest hour in Blue Hills 

Community Hospital, and I am 
idling on Floor Two, which isn’t 
according to Hoyle. Across the 
gulch is my grandfather’s home, 
the most imposing house in Blue 
Hills, so named because every- 
thing in this part of New Mex- 
ico is blue—the hills, the valleys, 
the houses, the valley floors and 
the sky. 


My grandfather, Emmett Ro- 
mero, is the town’s first citizen, 
his motto being: Character is 
what you give, and he has always 
given generously of his time, 
money and temper. Half the 
business places in town are his— 
the hotel, the bank, the restau- 
rants, the department store and 
the dance hall. He also owns 
sheep. Being descended on the 
Romero side from the first set- 
tlers in New Mexico, he would 
own sheep, and land. 

His mother was Eileen O’Kel- 
ly, and she came with her family 
from County Clare to Sante Fe. 
They were on their way to Cali- 
fornia, but the wagon broke 
down in front of the Governor’s 
Palace in Sante Fe, and the 
O’Kellys camped in an arroya 
outside the city. Eileen loathed 
being poor and decided to do 
something about it. Her mother 
suggested: “Go to work wash- 
ing dishes in the Exchange 
Hotel.” Instead, Eileen went out 
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on the street corner, across from 
the palace (old state capitol) and 
gave out with all the Irish songs 
she had learned in her homeland. 

Men threw golden coins at her. 
She came home with great 
wealth and Owen O’Kelly, her 
father, accompanied her next 
day, playing his fiddle as she 
sang. They were pretty good and 
the money rolled in. On the 
fourth day Eileen appeared in a 
blue velvet dress, a hat with 
plumes, and buttoned shoes. Don 
Jaime Romero rode into town, 
saw her, and so ended her career 
as a singer. The O’Kelly family 
moved into one of Don Jaime’s 
ranch houses — where sheep 
bleated day and night — had 
plenty of food, riding horses and 
security. 

Eileen married Don Jaime and 
of this union came Emmett, my 
grandfather. His own mother 
declared he was a changeling 
and there was no Irish blood in 
him. Emmett married Teresita 
Merendez, and their only child 
was Eileen, my mother, named 
for her Grandmother O’Kelly. 

Teresita died when my mother 
was born. A nurse, a house- 


keeper, and other women who 
lived at the house reared my Ma. 
She went to Loretto Academy in 
Santa Fe, and she often told me 
she meant to teach school, only 
her father was opposed. 
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He brought Kate Lahey, a re- 
tired school teacher in to act as 
guide for Ma when she was 
seventeen, and a few months 
later Elwood O’Connor donned 
the uniform—he was the first 
police officer in Blue Hills—and 
Ma forgot about teaching school. 
Kate saw how it was and invited 
Elwood to supper. Her parents 
had come from Rosecommon, 
which was Elwood’s birthplace, 
and Kate smiled on him favor- 
ably. She was born on the trail- 
side on the Colorado-New Mex- 
ico line, and was as Irish as 
potatoes and full of sentimental 
notions. Pa (for Elwood eventu- 
ally married Eileen) told Kate: 
“We O’Connor boys would sit at 
the hearth at home and dream of 
being policemen in America.” 

Grandpa Emmett gave them 
his blessing and consented on 
condition they live with him 
always. 


My brothers, Johnny, Jimmy 
and Raymond are older than 
I and all have black hair. I came 
along with red hair and Grandpa 
was fit to be tied. But as time 
passed he forgot I didn’t have 
his coloring, and made a pet of 
me. Every afternoon he brought 
me down to the Clarion office. 
His main job was running the 
Blue Hills Clarion. He insisted 
I attend the Blue Hills school. 
Ma and Pa wanted to send me to 
the academy in Santa Fe. When 
I was thirteen he gave me a car. 
Before that I had my pony with 
a hand-tooled, silver-trimmed 


saddle, and rode with Grandpa 
at the head of the parade on 
Memorial Day. 


Pa stayed on the police force. 
The town grew. Other officers 
were taken on and Pa was chief. 
Ma and he were always in love. 
They didn’t agree on everything 
but they compromised. 


Ma was wonderful to Grandpa 
and made laced coffee for him 
several times a day and again in 
the evening. Pa, Ma, my broth- 
ers and I never tasted the stuff. 
Pa was fanatical about liquor. 
“Bring me my coffee, Hija,” 
Grandpa would say to Ma, and 
Pa would say: “Eileen, bring 
him coffee and forget to put the 
whisky in it.” 

This would enrage Grandpa 
who would say: “Some day I will 
take my daughter Eileen to 
Spain.” 

Pa invariably came back with: 
“T will take my daughter Shan- 
non to Ireland.” 

My brother Johnny studied 
medicine; Jimmy taught history 
in our high school, and Raymond 
worked for Grandpa on the 
newspaper. I finished high 
school, and knew what I wanted 
to do. I always wanted to be a 
nurse. Pa was against it. He 
sent so many drunks to the hos- 
pital that his idea of nursing 
was sweating whisky out of Blue 
Hills miners. 

I was graduated in 1941. A 
few evenings before I got my 
diploma, Pa said: “Forget about 
nursing, Shannon.” 
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“Florence Nightingale didn’t 
forget it,” I said. 

“That was long ago,” Pa said. 

“In 1918 Jane Delano headed 
the Army nurses,” I said. 

“Go to college, Shannon,” Pa 
said. “Give up your silly idea of 
nursing. You and I will go to 
Ireland and visit my mother.” 

“She has to do something,” 
Grandpa said. 

“What do you mean—do some- 
thing?” Pa asked. 

“My Eileen wanted to go to 
normal school in Vegas and be- 
come a teacher. I wouldn’t let 
her go, and see what she did,” 
Grandpa said. 

“What did she do?” 

“She married you,” Grandpa 
said. 

We never got anywhere when 
we talked about nursing. Grand- 
pa would say: “Patience, my 
little dove. That lunkhead, E]- 
wood O’Connor, will see eye to 
eye with you. He is handsome, 
dumb and proud.” 

Pa is a wonderful policeman, 
a friend to everybody. We never 
had juvenile (or middle-aged) 
delinquency in our town. 


One day I stopped at the 
Clarion office to walk home 
with Grandpa and tell him 
that I just had to begin train- 
ing, and found him talking to a 
tall, dark, handsome young man. 
“Shannon dear, this is Russell 
Summerville, a reporter,” Grand- 
pa said. “He is coming home to 
supper with us.” 

Ma liked Russ. When supper 


was over and he went away with 
Grandpa, Pa accused me of look- 
ing cow-eyed at our guest. 


“She must be gracious in her 
own home,” Ma said. 

“I noticed you were extra 
gracious, Eileen,” he said. 


“If Kate Lahey hadn’t been 
gracious to you, Elwood, what 
would you have done?” Ma want- 
ed to know. 

“Lord rest Kate’s soul. She 
was a fine woman,” he said. 

Then he went off and Ma and I 
sat there not speaking. 

Russ came three evenings in 
succession. Pedro had compli- 
mentary tickets to everything. 
Russ and I used them. Pa was 
seething but he had to hold him- 
self in check with Ma telling 
him: “A lady must be gracious 
in her own home, Elwood,” and 
Grandpa boasting what a fine 
newspaperman Russ was. 

Pa, Ma, Grandpa and I sat on 
the front porch one evening 
when a messenger rode up on his 
bicycle with a tiny box. “TI’ll take 
it,” Grandpa said. 

“Yes sir, Mr. Romero,” the boy 
said. 

Grandpa signed. The boy went 
his way. Grandpa said: “This 
is for you, Shannon. May I open 
it?” 

“Certainly, Grandpa.” 

It was a diamond ring. From 
Russ, with love. Pa hit the ceil- 
ing. “He is an Englishman!” he 
roared. “In Ireland a girl who 
talked to an Englishman was 
tarred and feathered!” 
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Ma said blandly: “Why not 
send her to the hospital this 
summer, Elwood, for the pro- 
bationary period? She will for- 
get Russ—” 

“Bring me my laced coffee, 
Hija,” Grandpa said. To me 
he smirked: “How kind fate is 
to you, Shannon, to save you 
from a lifetime spent nursing 
drunks—” 

“Everybody at the hospital 
isn’t drunk,” Pa said. 

“Everybody,” Grandpa said 
reaching for his laced coffee and 
winking at Ma. 

“Your niece, Senora Manu- 
elita Mendoza, had a baby at the 
hospital last week,” Pa _ re- 
minded. 

’“Oh, that?” Grandpa said. 
“More laced coffee, Hija.” _ 

“Nursing isn’t all bad,” Pa 
said. 

“It is all worse,” Grandpa said 
taking the cup from Ma and 
winking again. “Let our Shan- 
non marry the brilliant Russ—” 

“She will not marry that 
bum!” Pa roared. 

“Let’s not argue, Elwood,” 
Grandpa said. 

“Emmett, you fed me chili, 
ensalada and atole for twenty- 
nine years,” Pa said, “when my 
tongue was out for stew, potato 
cakes, turnips and cabbage. You 
didn’t object to the boys’ choos- 
ing their professions. Why are 
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you so set against nursing for 
Shannon?” 

“You send all the drunks in 
town to the hospital. Our Shan- 
non doesn’t have to take that 
stuff.” 

Pa stood up. “Emmett, the 
girl is going to the hospital and 
study nursing. Keep out of this, 
Emmett Romero! And you”—he 
addressed Ma—“take Shannon to 
the stores tomorrow. Buy her 
thermometers, hot water bags, 
ice bags, watches, aprons, caps, 
white shoes — everything she 
needs.” He squared his should- 
ers, took his hat and walked out. 

“Wasn’t I clever, Shannon?” 
Grandpa asked. “Simply using 
a tramp reporter’s name has 
changed the entire trend of your 
life.” 


That was in 1941. I trained 
here in Blue Hills, went 
overseas with the Army, return- 
ed home and worked days in the 
hospital. That is tops with me. 
While in Europe I fell in love 
with a newspaper correspondent. 
I’m terribly, deeply, lastingly in 
love. This is my last day at the 
hospital. Next week I’ll wear 
Ma’s wedding dress and veil, 
hang onto Pa’s arm as I march 
down the aisle to the altar to 
meet and marry my love. His 
name? Russ Summerville. 

We used the engagement ring 
Grandpa bought in 1941. 


Plain hard work would cure almost any of our prevailing 
ills, thunders a Western preacher, evidently one of those medie- 
val theologians.—Detroit News. 


First Aid For Mistakes 


Left to heal 
alone, they don’t 


FIRST aid treatment for mis- 

takes would bring a sizeable 
drop in divorces. A burn doesn’t 
heal quickly by ignoring it, and 
mistakes left to heal alone often 
spread like an infection until the 
marriage death warrant is 
signed. 

Let’s look behind the scenes 
where wrong treatment of mis- 
takes proved fatal. If Sue had 
admitted her mistake instead of 
dodging the issue, she wouldn’t 
be consumed with loneliness to- 
day. 

Sue was spoiled. She had re- 
ceived adulation before her mar- 
riage, and had been babied to the 
nth degree during her five years 
of marriage to Pete. 

At a dinner party they found a 
new element in the form of fluffy, 
blond Lucetta. She singled out 
Pete all evening and adulated 
him with her eyes while verbal- 
ly flattering him to death. Sue 
kept giving Pete wifely glances 
full of menace, and on the way 
home blistered him every block of 
the way. The first thing next 
morning she began to doubt the 
wisdom of her tactics, but she 
continued treating Pete as a con- 
vict. 

He tried to kid her saying 
Lucetta meant no more to him 
than a nickel’s worth of amusing 
music on a juke box. But when 
she continued her bombardment 
and her display of venom, his jaw 


Marcia Niles 


began to stick out plenty. On the 
way to the garage he exploded 
under his breath, “Next time 
I’ll really give her something to 
gripe about!” 

Sue realized her mistake more 
as the day wore on. The time 
for first aid treatment should 
have been that night after Pete 
had finished an extra special din- 
ner. 

Instead, just as they sat down 
to dinner, there was a telephone 
call inviting them to another 
party. Returning from the 
phone, Sue indulged in one more 
crack about the blond Lucetta. 
Pete, who would have reacted 
like a friendly puppy to an ad- 
mission of her mistake, immed- 
iately became mulish with de- 
termination to carry out her in- 
sinuations. 


So, after six months it was all 
over for Sue and Pete. It wasn’t 
her mistake, we all make them, 
but her improper treatment of it 
that caused her unhappiness. If 
she had admitted her mistake in 
time, applied some sense of 
humor to the bruise, then the 
lethal consequences could have 
been avoided. 


How to help their husbands 
handle their own mistakes is an- 
other first aid treatment which 
wives should know how to ad- 
minister. Too often wives try to 
force an admission of a mistake 
in front of an audience. Family 


mistakes should be given a very 
private treatment. Nagging, rid- 
iculing and bemoaning in public 
make a cure doubtful and prac- 
tically always spread the trouble. 


Janice is treating Ted’s exces- 
sive drinking in the wrong way 
to ever effect a cure. Ted drank 
too much before marriage, but 
Janice in a pink-hazy happiness 
expected great changes. But 
Ted didn’t change. Now Janice 
with a knife edge in her voice 
tries to get Ted to admit his 
folly in front of others. His 
only reaction is to show her he 
is no man-mouse by getting roar- 
ingly drunk at the first oppor- 
tunity. 


_ He won’t admit in front of oth- 
ers that his weakness is damag- 
ing his health, finances, and mar- 
riage ... but, if Janice would 
use a cozy twosome, her softest 
voice, and all her sympathy, the 
odds are good that Ted would be 
relieved to bring his mistake out 
into the open and would give his 
best efforts to Janice’s SOS for 
their marriage. 


Admitting a mistake and hav- 
ing the other person help you 
think straight through the prob- 
lem will make your heart sing 
with relief. On the other hand, 
a mistake which isn’t brought 
out into the light will often prove 
fatal. 

Edith Parkins prided herself 
in keeping grievances to her- 
self. She always avoided a show- 
down and preferred to brood and 
pout. Even if she had to lose 
her temper to get things off her 
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chest, at least it would have 
cleared the air. 


Her husband wore no halo and 
made his share of mistakes, but 
would gladly have tried to cor- 
rect his faults if only he had 
known what they were. Edith 
used to boast, “If Bill Parkins 
thought he was getting the kind 
of wife who screeches like an 
alley cat, he was mistaken.” 


So Bill never knew what crime 
he had committed, or whether 
Edith was cross from a _ head- 
ache. Most of the time he would 
guess wrong, apologize, and then 
try to make amends. But he was 
always groping in the dark of 
Edith’s silence. 

Such scenes as this were com- 
mon in the Parkins’ household. 
Suddenly at the dinner table 
Edith drew herself shut like a 
zipper and greeted Bill with a 
cold glare. Bill asked what was 
the matter. “Why nothing,” she 
answered in a voice packed in 
ice. 

Mulling things over, Bill de- 
cided it was because he had been 
late to dinner. So he began ex- 
erting every effort to be on time. 
He never dreamed she had been 
deeply hurt because he failed to 
compliment the new casserole 
dish over which she had worked 
so hard. 


Finally Bill Parkins grew tired 
trying to figure out his mistakes 
and decided the worst mistake 
of his life was his marriage to 
Edith. So he turned from his 
wife’s hidden grievances to jolly 
Betsy Williams who always put 
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her cards right on the table. 
Betsy was quick to admit her 
own mistakes and to help him 
see his faults. 

Mistakes need a_ definite 
course of treatment. You can’t 
cover them up like a vaccination 
mark. The best first aid for 


successfully treating mistakes is 
don’t delay, dodge, or compromise 
until it is too late. Treat your 
mistakes quickly by admitting 
and trying to correct them the 
very best way you know how. . 
and help your husband to do the 
same. 


Why New Homes Are Needed 


Explaining why it is almost impossible to keep up with the 
demand for building materials, a manufacturing member of the 
construction industry had the following to say in a recent 
advertisement: 

“The American home is America’s backbone! Conser- 

vative estimates set the demand for new homes at a million 
a year for the next ten years. At first glance this might 
seem anything but a conservative estimate. But not after 
you consider the following facts: 1) Practically no new 
homes have been built for four years; 2) There have been 
big increases in both the marriage and birth rates during 
the last four years; 3) A large proportion of our millions of 
returning servicemen and women want to settle down in 
their own homes. In addition there’s the home modernization 
field—a tremendous market in itself. Of the 37 million 
homes in existence, 45 per cent are woefully out of date. 
Over 30 per cent haven’t bathrooms. Repairs, needed in 
almost every building, can now go ahead .. .” 

Using figures readily ascertainable from census records, the 
“ad” might also have mentioned: only 42 per cent of our homes 
have central heating; 30 per cent lack running water; 8 million 
are still lit by kerosene lamps; only one-third have more than 
five rooms, while one-fourth have less than four. 44 per cent of 
our families own the house they live in and that this represents 
a 4 per cent decline in home ownership since 1930. There is a big 
job ahead for the construction industry. It will take much plan- 
ning and cooperation. But the starting point remains always an 
honest recognition of the facts——America. 


Hainy Day 
Patron: “Did I leave an umbrella here yesterday?” 


Restaurant Manager: “What kind of umbrella?” 
Patron: “Oh, any knid; I’m not fussy.” 


mim 
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A New Glass Era 


Pearl P. Puckett 


DAY, Mr. and Mrs. America 

are living in a new glass era. 
They are walking on composition 
glass heels and soles, sleeping on 
glass sheets, eating off glass 
table covers, keeping dry with 
. glass filled raincoats and umbrel- 
las, watering their gardens with 
glass hose, preserving their foods 
in glass filled food bags, warm- 
ing their backs on glass hot wat- 
er bottles, repairing leaky fau- 
cets with glass filled washers, 
taking their showers behind 
glass filled shower curtains, dec- 
orating their homes with glass 
_ filled drapes and shades, keeping 
warm in glass filled windbreak- 
ers—even floor mats, sink strain- 
ers, overshoes and reducing cor- 
sets are made with this new 
glass filler. 


This new glass era had its in- 
ception back during World War 
No, 2, and was one of the great- 
est shortcuts to Tokyo and Ber- 
lin ever taken by Uncle Sam. In 
raincoats alone for the Armed 
Service, it saved Uncle Sam over 
twenty millions of pounds of bad- 
ly needed rubber, millions of 
pounds for Army and Navy rub- 
berized hospital sheeting, life 
rafts, oil resistant suits, life pre- 
server. jackets and hot water 
bags. 

Never in the history of the 
world has there been anything to 
equal the way American scient- 
ists stepped courageously behind 


We’re wearing, walking 
and sleeping on it 


the controls when the news of 
Pearl Harbor flashed around the 
world. "Twas a mighty proud 
day for 130,000,000 Americans 
when brains and brawn and capi- 
tal all joined hands to forge a 
fatal pincher movement against 
a common foe. The new glass 
era is only one instance in hun- 
dreds. 

When new automobiles ceased 
to roll off the assembly line, there 
was a surplus of auto safety 


glass; a surplus of chemicals 


which when sandwiched in the 
glass rendered it shatter-proof. 
The chemical is invisible, and 
since the chief ingredient is 
resin, engineers and scientists 
from five of the largest compa- 
nies combined their efforts to 
produce a substitute for rubber 
with the results that Uncle Sam 
immediately ordered all raincoats 
for servicemen made of the new 
chemical. 

The new glass filled raincoats 
are a little over two pounds light- 
er than the old rubber coats. 
Tests proved that they are longer 
lasting. There is absolutely no 
cracking at 70 degrees below 
zero, and no sticking at tempera- 
tures hotter than boiling water. 
The chemical requires no special 
machinery, as it is spread over 
the fabric in the same manner 
as the old rubber coating. It is 
paper thin and incredibly tough 
and sturdy. In the raincoat it is 
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2s invisible as in the shatter- 
proof automobile glass. 

There is a definite place for the 
new glass era in today’s ultra- 
modern program. Because the 
filler is invisible, it is easy to 
obtain patterns and new colors 
in such items as bathroom cur- 
tains, shower curtains, new table 
linens, fine drapes, aprons, chil- 
dren’s garments. Another thing, 
it does not have an offensive odor 
like rubber when it becomes old 
and sticky. Unlike former ma- 
terials, glass spun drapes and 
curtains are absolutely fireproof. 
The glass fibers are finer than 
the finest human hair, and 
stronger by far than tensile 
strength of former materials. 

Another thing, the new glass 
drapery does not require renew- 


ing to keep it non-inflammable. 
It is moth and mildew proof and 
dust seldom adheres to the 
smooth surface. It saves hun- 
dreds of dollars in cleaning bills, 
as the only cleaning necessary to 
restore the newness and lustre is 
a frequent dusting with a clean 
dry cloth. 

Fine upholstered furniture is 
also made of the new glass non- 
inflammable fabrics and comes in 
many hues and shades as well as 
modern patterns. 

The new glass era is definite- 
ly a step in the right direction. 
It is the answer to Mrs. Amer- 
ica’s dreams. Then: there are 
many, many lives that will be 
saved, as flammable curtains, 
aprons, rugs and furniture are 
America’s chief fire hazard. 


God's Idea Of A Good Wife... 


God’s Idea of a Good Wife, an idea incidentally which 
should be entitled to serious consideration is expressed in the 
Collect of the Nuptial Mass as follows: 

“Let the yoke of love and of peace be upon her. True and 


chaste, let her wed in Christ; and let her ever follow the pat- 
tern of holy women: and let her be dear to her husband like 
Rachel; wise like Rebecca; long-lived and faithful like Sara. 
Let the father of sin work none of his evil deeds within her. 
Let her ever be knit to the faith and to the commandments. 
Let her be true to one wedlock and shun all sinful embraces. 
Let her fortify her weakness by strong discipline. Let her be 
grave in demeanor and honored for her modesty. Let her 
be well taught in heavenly lore. Let her be fruitful in off- 
spring. Let her life be good and sinless. May she win the 
rest of the blessed in the kingdom of heaven.” 
“Crop failures?” asked the old timer. “Yep, I’ve seen a few 
of ’em in my days. Now in 1884 the corn crop was purt’ nigh 
nothing. We cooked some for dinner one day, and paw ate 
fourteen acres of corn—at one meal!” 


John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


YOUNG couple, striving to 

freeze their dream of conju- 
gal happiness into an abiding re- 
ality, is struggling for a great 
prize. Its achievement is worth 
the little act of self-denial in- 
volved in abstinence from alco- 
holic drink. That demon has 
slain its thousands and its tens 
of thousands. A young couple 
with all the dangers and tempta- 
tions inherent in courtship, a 
period of stress and strain, will 
be well advised to give John 
Barleycorn a wide margin. 

A third danger arises from the 
custom of ‘the good night kiss. 
If modest, reverent, and void of 
passion, it is innocent of all 
blame. Yet, like all kisses be- 
tween young people, it is fraught 
with danger. If prolonged a 
trifle, passion will not be slow to 
enter. A pleasant evening to- 
gether can be quickly spoiled. 
Instead of each feeling the exul- 
tant joy of a good conscience, 
with precious memories of their 
hours together, they will both 
feel the stabbing throbs of an 
accusing conscience and the in- 
stant blasting of their peace of 
mind. 

Young women, less susceptible 
than men to the physical stimuli 
of sex and blessed with greater 
innocence, often fail to perceive 
the danger in kissing. Young 
men more frequently recognize 


A White Courtship 


A struggle for 
a great prize 


its peril. Yet it is fraught with 
hazards for both. All in close 
touch with youth proclaim as 
with a single voice the threat 
to self-control which that famil- 
iarity presents. 

“Ninety per cent,” says Father 
William J. Bowdern, S.J.. “of the 
vilest sins of impurity—and that 
is a conservative estimate—have 
had their beginning in kisses.”? 
The subject is a delicate one. Yet 
any treatment, which seeks to be 
helpful, must come to grips with 
this potent danger to the chastity 
of youth. Ignorance is not bliss. 
It is a thousand times better to 
be foretold and thus be fore- 
armed. 

All who value their honor and 
their virtue will either forego 
the good night kiss altogether or 
else they will engage in it with 
the reverence and respect with 
which they would want their own 
sister to be treated in this re- 
gard. Let them remember that 
God is-the third party in all 
their company and that His eye 
is upon them as they part. 

In this connection it should be 
mentioned that when the young 
man escorts the girl to the door 
of her home, he should bid her 
good night there and never enter. 
To do so at that time of the 


1 Problems of Courtship and Mar- 
‘riage, Queen’s Work Press, St. 
Louis, p. 18 
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night, when the other members 
of the family have retired is to 
subject each other to substan- 
tially the same danger as that 
presented by the parked auto- 
mobile. 

The failure to observe this 
rule of elementary prudence has 
brought heartache and distress 
to many couples. How many a 
pure courtship has been ruined, 
how many a friendship has been 
broken up, through the failure to 
heed this caution, is known only 
to the recording angel. That the 
number is legion, however, is the 
testimony of crestfallen and re- 
pentant youth itself. 

In placing these danger signs 
along the paths of courtship, we 
are not playing the role of joy- 
killers, robbing young love of its 
innocent pleasures, its bright 
laughter, its fragrant hours of 
happiness. On the contrary, we 
are gloom-chasers, ensuring 
young people good clean fun and 
pleasures which do not backfire. 
We are safeguarding their deep- 
est and most enduring happiness, 
shying them away from the 
quagmires and quicksands in 
which they and all their eager 
hopes and dreams would sink be- 
yond recall. These danger signs 
along the twining trails of court- 
ship are like the signs placed 
along a road winding along a 
mountain precipice. Not one of 
them can autoists ignore without 
paying a ghastly penalty in the 
form of broken limbs or lives 
suddenly wiped out. 

When these danger signals 


are faithfully observed, court- 
ship is filled with clean joy and 
sparkling happiness. The very 
sight of the beloved fills each 
other with gladness. Conversa- 
tion has a new relish. Hidden 
treasures of personality steal out 
to view. All the earth is green 
and young again. The slimy 
serpent of lust has not been per- 
mitted to creep into their bower 
of innocence and beauty. 


“Father,” said a young man, 
“TI never feel so good, so safe, so 
pure, as when I’m in Marjorie’s 
company. She is so innocent and 
pure that I couldn’t even enter- 
tain an evil thought in her pres- 
ence. I would rather part with 
my right arm than do anything 
that would bring the blush of 
shame to Marjorie’s cheek.” 


Here was a courtship, filled 
with such reverence and love, 
that it was a protection for both 
of them. Leaving one another, 
they could walk to the commun- 
ion rail to receive with reverent 
minds and chaste hearts their 
Eucharistic Lord. Their love for 
one another deepened their ca- 
pacity for loving, and to the 
King of Love they brought their 
greatest treasure—pure unsullied 
love. With ears attuned to the 
language of love, God’s vernacu- 
lar, they could catch His whis- 
pering: “Blessed are the clean of 
heart, for they shall see God.”’ 
Thus did their human love serve 
as the golden ladder, seen in 
Jacob’s vision, upon which they 
climbed to the feet of God, to see 


* Matt. 5:8 
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His beauty and to taste His 
sweetness. 

Since God is love, those who 
have the greatest capacity for 
pure love must penetrate most 
deeply into the mystery of His 
being. Love in man is “above 
all his works.” It is the noblest 
act of his soul. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with thy whole mind, and 
with thy whole strength. This is 
the first commandment. And the 
second is like it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. There 
is no other commandment great- 
er than these.” * Thus is love the 
fulfilling of the law. 

Where chaste love permeates 
company keeping, courtship be- 
comes an aid to virtue and a 
stimulant to holiness. When a 
young couple, upon parting for 


- the night, feel closer to God in 


reverence and in love, that court- 
ship is one around which angels 
are hovering. Let each young 
person, upon returning from a 
date, listen carefully to the voice 
of conscience. If it is joyous and 
exultant, that courtship is good 
and clean. If it is sad, remorse- 
ful, accusing, something is wrong 
in the courtship, something that 
must be rectified at once or else 
the company keeping must cease. 
That is the decisive test. Make 
no mistake about it. 

Father Bowdern, 8.J., relates 
the story of Billy, an American 
soldier, who died fighting for his 
country in France. A chaste boy, 


* Mark 12:30-32 


he had nothing to fear. His fear- 
lessness on the field of battle won 
the admiration of all. When they 
recovered his body, the Catholic 
chaplain found in his wallet a 
letter thumbworn from much 
reading. The letter was from 
his fiancee in the United States. 
It read: 

Dear Billy: 

You will be able to be proud 
of me because I shall possess the 
most beautiful robe that a girl 
can wear, the stainless robe of 
purity. To you I shall be as 
beautiful and as pure as a lily. 
Let us pray for our vocation, for 
I feel too weak to bear the heavy 
responsibilities of a Catholic 
wife. Let us ever be united in 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, whom 
we both love. He will keep us 
good and help us... 

With love, 
Margaret 

No wonder it was that Billy 
carried the memory of that girl 
in his heart and her letter next 
to his heart. No doubt her name 
was on his lips as he lay dying 
on the battlefield. Her name and 
the name of Jesus. Her charac- 
ter, her purity, her devotion, 
mirrored in that letter, could in- 
spire only the purest and the 
noblest love. In its tender beauty 
even death loses its sting. 

“Father,” wrote a former stu- 
dent of mine, “what kept me 
clean and decent more than any- 
thing, except God’s grace, in my 
eighteen months service abroad, 
was the thought of Mary. I 
knew she was waiting for me, 
and was expecting me to come 
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back undefiled. It wasn’t easy 
amid the temptations of acted 
life abroad. 


“But when we would Senet 
_ into a new city, I would say to 
myself: if this whole city, with 
all its treasures, were to be given 
to me in exchange for my man- 
hood, I would be making the bar- 
gain of a fool. I’ll bring home 
to Mary the greatest treasure I 
can bring her—my unsullied 
manhood.” 

There was a friendship which, 
like a St. Christopher’s medal 
upon his chest, helped to shield 
him from the ambush of danger. 
Such should be the love of every 
young couple, which like an 
armor will protect them from the 
fiery darts of the most wicked 
one. Such a chastity of love will 
be for them a helmet of salvation 


and a sword of the spirit, which 
will shield them from all harm. 

While the avoidance of danger- 
ous occasions is an enormous 
help, a positive love of chastity 
and an appreciation of it as one 
of the greatest of all virtues are 
of the utmost importance in the 
struggle to keep the angelic vir- 
tues unsullied. When one treas- 
ures something deeply, he will 
struggle desperately to retain it. 
“For where thy treasure is, there 
thy heart also will be,” says 
Christ. It is well for young peo- 
ple to prize the treasure they 
carry about in vessels of clay 
as one of the greatest of all their 
treasures, the pearl of great 
price, the jewel that is richer 
than all their tribe. 

(To Be Continued) 


* Matt. 6:21 


Small Price 


There was once a famine in Smyrna, and the Lacedemonians 
came to the rescue of the starving people with a large quantity 


of corn. 


“How could you do so much for us?” asked the sufferers. 
“By giving up our dinner for one day,” answered the Lace- 


demonians. 


“In contradistinction to Hitlerite Germany, the Soviet Union 


and its allies are waging a war of liberation. We have not, and 
cannot have, such war aims as the seizure of foreign territories 
of Europe, or the peoples and territories of Asia, including Iran. 
We have not, and cannot have, any such war aim as that of im- 

posing our will and our regime upon the Slavonic or other en- 
i slaved nations of Europe who are expecting our help. Our aim 
is to help these nations in their struggle for liberation against 
Hitler’s tyranny and then leave it to them quite freely to or- 
ganize their life on their lands as they think fit. No interference 
in the internal affairs of other nations.”—Marshall Stalin, 
November 6, 1941, 


station BABY 


Leo Ortman, O.5S.B. 


10D made it for us.” 


Too often, in the past, chil- 
dren have been brought up with 
a distorted repulsive idea of God. 
For some, God has been made to 
seem a strange being, far, far 
away, who has made man and 
now doesn’t care about him any 
more. Others have been raised 
on the slave-fear “boogie-man” 
notion. They think of God as of 
some Gestapo or GPU agent, 
ever on the watch to catch man 
in some slip and destroy him. 
Stemming from the work of a 
sixteenth century writer is the 
horrible thought that from. all 
eternity God decreed who He 
was going to save, and that it 
just doesn’t matter how much a 
man tries if God didn’t so choose 
him. 

Maybe you’ve toyed with this 
thought: that many who claim to 
be atheists are merely unfortu- 
nates, started in life with a 
twisted hateful idea of God? 

That’s why we started with 
the sentence, “God made it for 
us.” Our little ones’ first 
thoughts of God must be true, 
happy ones. 

We all know that the earth and 
all upon it, the sun and moon and 
stars were made by God to show 
His goodness and for us men 
who are God’s children. But it 
won’t do to tell a child, “God 


Make first thoughts 
of God true ones 


made the whole earth for us,” 
and let it go at that. We grown- 
ups are little enough impressed 
with such a colorless statement; 
how much less the children! 

The child’s first thoughts of 
God must be happy ones. 

It doesn’t call for a constant 
ding-donging or preaching for 
Mother and Daddy to grab at 
every chance to say, “God made 
it just for us.” Some day, little 
Susie is going to bring in a 
flower — or a dandelion — to 
Mother. And Mother will say, 
“Thank you. Is it for me? How 
pretty, and God made it just for 
us.” The time will come when 
young eyes will catch the glory 
of a sunset sky, when little feet 
will scamper across the floor and 
a tiny voice will cry, “Mother, 
come quick and see.” Another 
chance to say, “Isn’t that beauti- 
ful! Just look at all the red and 
yellow and purple. How good 
God is to make it so pretty for 
us!” 

We've got to be wide-awake in 
connecting what is attractive 
and beautiful and really lovely 
with God. After all, that’s the 
truth. 

It’s wise to vary our state- 
ments of this truth. Sometimes, 
we'll ask the Baby, “Who made 
that beautiful flower?” After 
Mother or Father has dropped 
the hint a few times, Baby will 
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be ready with the right answer. 
And it won’t be long then until 
the day when your little one will 
point to the rolling waves, the 
green hills or the cloud for- 
mations and say, “Isn’t_ it 
pretty? God made it for us.” 

Does your family have a dog 
or a cat? And do your children 
play with it? Be sure they learn 
to treat it aright, as a creature 
of God. Ask them, sometime, 
“Who made Rover? Who made 
Pussy?” When they answer, 
“God made Rover, God made 
Pussy,” praise them for it. And 
then continue with, “How nice 
of God to make our dog, our 
kitty, just for us.” 

Now, the beauty of all this is 
found when it is done quite 
casually. If the thing is forced, 
it’ll miss fire. We have to be 
smart enough to learn from good 
advertising: Repeat, repeat, but 
make it delightful, always from 
a different angle, joining the old 
with the attraction of the new. 


How make this presentation 
casual? Well, part of it is going 
to come right out of your own 
heart. If you school yourself to 
see the beautiful and the lovely 
in ordinary things, and to think 
of God when you see them, it’ll 
be the most natural thing in the 
world for you to draw them to 
your child’s attention. 


Maybe, a thoughtful re-read- 
ing of some familiar Gospel 
pages might help? 


Christ could turn every little 
thing into a story of the beauty 
and the goodness of God: the 
wild-flower, the weeds in the 
wheat-field, weather signs in the 
sky, the sheep that had wand- 
ered. He can give us the know- 
how in the Gospel and in answer 
to our prayers. 


Remember, Christ is much in- 
terested in your Baby. Christ 
wants your Baby to get started 
right with a happy notion of 
God. 


A Slight Error 


Rip Collins, the old Cardinal first baseman, vouches for the 
veracity of this story. When the St. Louis Gas House Gang came 
roaring into Detroit for a world series game in 1934 the players 
were quite astounded to see scores of policemen in the railroad 
terminal lined up as an honorary body guard. They couldn’t 
understand why they were treated with such considerate esteem 
and investigated. Then the truth came out. 


A papal delegation was due in Detroit at the time and the 
orders were given that the police should guard the Cardinals. 
The baseball-minded gendarmes, however, knew of only one 
group of Cardinals, the St. Louis brand. They guarded them 


zealously.—Camillus. 


Martin O’Moore * 


A FEW years before World 

War II, some American 
Girl Scouts were riding in a 
Tokyo street car. They were 
Niseis—American citizens born, 
in California, of Japanese par- 
ents—and were touring Japan. 
As the street car rounded a 
corner, one of the girls, hanging 
to a strap, accidentally bumped 
a well-dressed man beside her. 
Instantly he struck the girl 
across the face with a folded 
newspaper. 


As a Japanese of the military 
easte, that man looked down on 
all women, but especially on 
young ones who would presume 
to wear the modern garb of the 
Scouts. The incident caused little 
comment in the trolley car. The 
girl realized that it would be use- 
less to summon a policeman, for 
the Japanese code of that day 
upheld the pagan idea that 
woman has no rights. 

For many generations, the 
Japanese woman has been ob- 
liged to bow respectfully to her 
husband, to walk three paces be- 
hind him on the street, to carry 
heavy bundles while he strode 
unencumbered, serve his 
meals, and give him the best 
while reserving perhaps, the 
scraps for herself. 

However, the Japanese have 
not been the only people to place 


Women Uf Japan 


They want what 
Christianity gives 


women in the position of a serf. 
That attitude always has been 
found among pagans, including 
South Sea Islanders and Anglo- 
Saxons before they had heard of 
Christianity. 

Throughout the centuries it 
has been the Catholic Church 
that has liberated womanhood. 
Preaching the dignity and rights 
of all persons, the Church has 
held up the Blessed Virgin Mary 
as the model for women. Christ’s 
religion always has pointed to 
the love and honor manifested by 
the Master toward His Mother 
and to Mary and Martha. 

In Europe the great age of 
chivalry came with the accept- 
ance of Catholicism, as the crudi- 
ties of paganism gave way to the 
gallantry of Christianity. Today 
in countries where there are 
millions of non-believers, even 
atheists conduct themselves ac- 
cording to Christian standards, 
so that their women may be said 
to enjoy the privileges of a re- 
flected Christianity. Obviously, 
it always has been found that, as 
godlessness increases, so does the 
regard for women decrease. 

In Japan the Catholics were 
the ones who stressed the rights 
of women, in spite of the fact 
that the Church did not agree 
with those crusaders for modern- 
ism who scoffed at the age-old 
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Japanese axiom, “Obedience and 
modesty are essential virtues of 
the Japanese woman.” 


The Church preferred to define 
obedience to God and His laws, 
and distinguish that obedience 
from the subservience of slaves. 
Through the preaching of the 
virtue of purity, with its result- 
ant modesty, Christianity tried 
to elevate the Japanese woman 
to a position commensurate with 
the sacredness of motherhood 
and make her a partner-in-life 
rather than a servant of her 
husband. 


One reason that Catholicism 
did not flourish more in Japan 
‘before the war was the fact that 
the military clique objected to 
any movement which tended to 
make womanhood more impor- 
tant. The militarists knew that 
women hate war. They realized 
that, by the oppression of 
women, the outcry of mothers 
could be prevented so that sons 
might be sacrificed more easily 
in battle. Consequently, women 
were treated as nothing more 
than chattels in the pagan 
homes. 


Then the war came, and with 
it the need of utilizing every 
pair of hands in the Japanese 
Empire. Women emerged from 
the seclusion of their homes. 
They went into the factories, 
they mixed with other women 
and, when necessary, they work- 
ed beside men. They learned 
trades; they entered professions. 
They organized patriotic move- 


ments with the approval of the 
government, and actually some 
made public speeches to back up 
the government policy. 


Apparently, the contribution 
of these women to the war effort 
is realized by the present leaders. 
Now that the military group is in 
disgrace, the Shidehara Cabinet 
recently was able to give the 
voting franchise to the Japanese 
women. Observers of the trends 
in Japan must remember that 
this startling innovation in Nip- 
ponese life does not mean that 
women will immediately take her 
rightful place in the islands of 
the North Pacific. It will be a 
long, slow process as the present 
generation learns to take advan- 
tage of the new order. The hope 
of womanhood lies in the young- 
sters who will be ready to vote in 
twelve or fifteen years from now. 


If the Catholic Church is able 
to provide sufficient numbers of 
priests and Sisters, those chil- 
dren can be trained according to 
Christian principles, to make use 
of their new-found opportunities. 
The Church will be the good 
teacher to warn against abuse of 
the novel privileges, to show that 
liberty should not become license, 
and that freedom from parent- 
imposed marriages does not 
mean the overthrow of filial re- 
spect. 

It is good that officialdom has 
put its sanction on the dignity 
of woman. In consequence, Cath- 
olic doctrine will not hereafter 
seem subversive, as it once seem- 
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ed to those who believed in op- 
pressing the so-called weaker 
sex. 

However, one obstacle to the 
emancipation of women in Japan 
may come from the women them- 
selves. If they are led to believe, 
by some self-appointed leaders, 
that the new order requires 
promiscuous mingling with men, 
swaggering into cocktail lounges, 
or dressing in Hollywood style, 
they may fear for the moral wel- 
fare of their sex and may con- 
clude that the only alternative is, 


a return to their former feudal 
seclusion. There are also other 
phases of “modernism” which 


_ Japanese women do not like: be- 


cause the wives are good moth- 
ers, neither birth control nor 
divorce has been able to take 
hold. 

Today, no group of women is 
more suited for the acceptance 
of the Catholic way of life. 
Woman’s new position in Japan 
is a challenge as well as an 
opportunity, for those who teach 
Christianity. 


Washerwoman’s Mite 


Introducing converts on foreign missions to all the ways 
of Catholics is not an easy task. One part of the task that is 
more difficult than others is that of teaching them to support 
their own church. Providence sometimes steps in and gives the 
missionary a helping hand. Here is a story in point. 

Father Joseph Regan, a Maryknoll missionary in Laipo, 
South China, one Sunday preached an inspiring sermon on the 
duty and privilege of helping support the parish church. After 
services, the people were getting ready to leave the church, all 
obviously deep in thought after the magnificent sermon, when 
the priest’s washerwoman, San Sao by name, arose from her pew 
and advanced toward the sanctuary. 

Everybody paused to watch her. She advanced to the altar 
rail, and, within full view of all, took out two dollars and placed 
it on the rail. As if magnetized, others followed suit, walked to 
the front of the church and placed money on the rail. Father 
Regan watched in amazement. The informal collection amounted 


to $10.30. 


The next day the priest approached San Sao as she was bent 
over the tub, soapily immersed in the weekly laundry. He thank- 
ed her heartily for the fine and generous donation, and for the 
laudable custom she had thereby instituted. 

“Oh, that was no contribution,” exclaimed the surprised 
woman. “That was only two dollars which I found in your 
pockets last week while doing the wash.”—The Springfield 


(Mass.) Catholic Mirror. 


192,695,710 Guinea Pigs 


As soon as the Communists got 
control in Russia, back in 
1919, one of their first steps was 
to do away with the “tyranny” 
of marriage. They fixed things 
so that when a couple wanted a 
divorce, all they had to do was 
to send a postal card to the clerk 
of courts, or his Russian equiv- 
alent. They made fun of our idea 
that a husband ought to play 
straight with his wife, and that 
youngsters should keep away 
from sex until they were mar- 
ried. That was all “old-fash- 
ioned,” they said. And to help 
matters along, they set up abor- 
tion centers for the murder of 
unborn children, lest these be a 
nuisance to their parents. 


It was barnyard morality with 
a vengeance. But when a tyran- 
nical government officially “abol- 
ishes” God, what else can we 
expect? Why should they bother 
keeping the Ten Command- 
ments?—for that is part and 
parcel of religion. 

In 1934, twenty-five years 
later, the Communist Govern- 
ment about-faced completely. 
Mail-order divorces were done 
away with. The fees were in- 
creased so that “silly girls would 
think twice before marrying a 
man with twenty or thirty rec- 
ords.” People who persisted in 
marrying and divorcing were ac- 
cused of rape by the state—and 


prosecuted. The abortion cen- 
ters were dismantled. In fact, 
the Russian Government now had 
the cheek to call this whole filthy 
claptrap—officially set up in 
1919, officially disowned in 1934 
—it had the nerve to call all this 
“a petty bourgeois deviation 
from Communist ideals.” (In 
Russia, you, dear reader, if you 
are blessed with the usual Amer- 
ican standard of living, would be- 
long to the bourgeoise. ) 


A Russian Decree of June 27, 
1936 offered cash premiums to 
parents, based on the number 
of their children. A Decree of 
November 29, 1941 laid a spe- 
cial tax on single people and on 
married couples without chil- 
dren. 

After 25 years of going the 
limit with free-love, Russia 
found it wouldn’t work. Now 
they’re trying to rebuild the 
family and in that matter they’re 
wiser then we. Over here, we’re 
still going the wrong way by 
making divorces easier to get. 

The Church has always for- 
bidden divorce with the right of 
remarriage; she has set her face 
resolutely against abortion and 
mechanical birth-prevention: not 
just because it’s a good policy, 
but because she believes that 
these things have been absolute- 
ly forbidden by the Almighty 
God Himself. 


Overheard at a wedding: 


“It’s hard to lose a beautiful daughter.” 
“It’s a lot harder to lose a plain one.” 


; 


For The Children 


Feast Uf The Transfiguration 


Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. 


T was August 5th. The chil- 

dren had asked for a story. 
Here is the story which mother 
told. 


You have had many stories of 
Jesus, but this one I have never 
given you. Jesus, when He came 
to live with us on earth, knew 
everything that He would do in 
His whole life. He knew Ascen- 
sion Thursday would come, on 
which He would leave this world 
and return to Heaven, the home 
of His Father. Because Jesus 
knew He would not always stay 
with us, He planned to leave 
other Christs to take His place. 
He planned that His good friends 
Peter, James, and John would, 
with the other apostles, become 
the first priests of His Church. 


These priests would preach in 
Jesus’ place. They would bap- 
tize in Jesus’ place. They would 
put their hands on little children 
in blessing. They would pray 
over the sick and the dead. They 
would do all that Jesus Himself 
would do if He were here with 
us. 


When we speak of a priest we 
can truly say, Jesus it was who 
blessed me, or baptized me, or 
gave me Holy Communion. Jesus 
wants us to remember that 
priests take His place and do 
His work. He wants us to think 


The story 
mother told 


of His priests as other Christs 
on earth. 


But now let us begin our story. 
Jesus had let Peter, James and 
John see Him change water into 
wine at the wedding feast of 
Cana, He had let them see Him 
make the little daughter of 


‘ Jairus come back to life. He had 


let them see Him make the blind 
see, and the lame walk. Now 
to try Peter, Jesus asked, “Peter, 
who do you say that I am?” 


Peter answered. “Thou art the 
Christ the Son of the living 
God.” These words of Peter 
meant, “Jesus I believe that you 
are God.” 

Jesus was pleased with Peter’s 
words. These were the words 
that He wanted Peter to say. 
This is what He wanted Peter 
to believe of Him. 

After that Jesus told Peter 
about the Church which He 
would leave on earth. He said 
these words to Peter, “Thou art 
Peter, and it is upon this rock 
I will build my church.” By these 
words Jesus explained to Peter 
you must take care of My Church 
on earth. You must be the fa- 
ther or Pope of my Church when 
I go back to Heaven. 

Very soon after, Jesus let 
Peter, James, and John see Him 
in the wonderful mystery of the 
Transfiguration. I will read to 


iil 
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you from the New Testament the 
story of this mystery. 

“Six days afterwards Jesus 
took Peter and James and His 
brother John with Him, and led 
them up to a high mountain 
where they were alone. And He 
was transfigured in their pres- 
ence, His face shining like the 
sun, and His garments becoming 
white as the snow. All at once 
they had sight of Moses and 
Elias conversing with Him, [con- 
versing means talking], and they 
spoke of the death He was to die 
in Jerusalem. . . And now there 
was a voice which said to them 
out of a cloud, “This is my be- 
loved Son in whom I am well 
pleased; to Him, then, listen. 

“The disciples when they 
heard it, fell on their faces, over- 
come with fear; but Jesus came 
near and roused them with His 
touch; Arise, He said and do not 
be afraid. And they lifted up 
their eyes, and saw no man there 
but Jesus only... 

“And as they were coming 
down from the mountain Jesus 
warned them, ‘Do not tell any- 
body of what you have seen, un- 
til the Son of man has risen from 
the dead’. . . So they kept the 
matter to themselves, wondering 
what the words could mean, 
‘When He was risen from the 
dead.’ 

This is all that is written in 
the New Testament of the mys- 
tery of Christ’s Transfiguration. 
But there is much more that 
could be written of this wonder- 
ful mystery. Peter, James and 
John never forgot this blessed 


day. They never forgot the 
beauty of God that they saw in 
Jesus Transfigured, the beauty 
He had hidden from them before. 
When they saw Jesus taken and 
bound by the soldiers, when they 
saw Jesus whipped and treated 
as if He were a bad man, when 
they saw Him nailed to a cross 
to die, they could still see in 
memory His face “shining like 
the sun,” His garments “became 
white as the snow.” Thinking of 
the Transfiguration of Jesus 
helped Peter, James and John to 
be good strong priests. It help- 
ed them make others believe that 
Jesus was truly God. 


We should thank God for let- 
ting Peter, James, and John see 
Jesus in the Transfiguration. 
But we can thank Him for our- 
selves too. Jesus’ Transfigura- 
tion is a promise to us that one 
day if we do our part, loving 
and serving Him, God will take 
us body and soul into Heaven. On 
that day we will be transfigured 
with the beauty of God. Our 
faces will shine as the sun. Our 
garments will be as white as 
snow. Then looking about us we 
will see God’s friends the saints, 
Mary the Queen of them all, Jo- 
seph, Peter, James, John, Saints 
Patrick, Timothy, Ann, Clare and 
all the others. These too will be 
transfigured with God’s beauty. 


Let us kneel and thank God 
for the promise He has given us 
in this mystery. 


Then the family did kneel and 
together they did thank God. At 
the end of their prayer they sang 


a 
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this hymn which all Catholics 
should know and love: 
“Holy God we praise Thy name 
Lord of all we bow before Thee 
All on earth Thy scepter claim 
All in Heaven above adore Thee 
Infinite Thy vast domain 
Everlasting is Thy reign.” 
(Note: For the story of Moses 


and that of Elias watch for the 
next issues of The Family Di- 
gest. For more stories of Jesus, 
and of His Church, read those in 
the new edition of Their Hearts 
Are His Garden or Mother Tells 
The Story Of God’s Love pub- 
lished by Saint Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, New Jersey.) 


Stories For Children 


A little girl was anxiously awaiting a visit from her fav- 
orite aunt when her mother showed her a telegram: ‘Missed 
train. Will start same time tomorrow.” 

“But, Mama,” the child protested tearfully, “if Auntie 
starts the same time tomorrow, she’ll miss the train again.” 


—Volta Review 


“Mother, that horrid Jones boy called me a tomboy,” cried 
nine-year-old Penny with righteous wrath. 
“And what did you do?” I asked, noting her torn dress 
and tear-streaked face, and remembering the Jones boy was 


twice her size. 


“I made him take it back,” she said. “I kicked him in the 
shins and tripped him and sat on his chest and pounded his 
head in the dirt until he yelled ‘You’re a perfick lady’.” 


The class was asked to write an essay on what they would 


do if they had a million dollars. 


of paper. 


Billy handed in a blank sheet 


“Explain yourself, Billy,” said the teacher. “Everyone 
else has handed in two pages and you have done nothing.” 
“Well,” replied Billy, “that’s what I would do if I had a 


million dollars.” 


Johnny was told by his teacher to read something from a 
primer. The boy read as follows: 


“This is a warm doughnut. 


Step on it.” 


“Why, Johnny,” said the teacher, that can’t be right. Let 


me see your book.” 
This is what she found: 


“This is a worm. Do not step on it.” 


Father: “Why were you kept in at school?” 
Son: “I didn’t know where the Azores were.” 
Father: “Well, in future remember where you put things.” 
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Booklets That Crack the Hard Nut 
of Indifference to Good Reading 


“The Faith Is Simple’’—By Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P. ................ 20c 
A very interesting and human presentation of our Faith. 

“Starting From Scratch’’—By Rev. Richard Ginder 20c 
Informal chats that help in the search for religious truth. 

“Living The Full Life’—By Rev. Richard Ginder 15¢ 
A continuation of the chats in “Starting From Scratch.” 

“Self-Evident Truths’’—By Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. 15¢ 
Applications out of an historic sentence. 

“The Emotions; Helps To Happiness’’—By T. F. Carey, O.P. ... 15¢ 
The emotions of men are a fascinating subject. 

“The Four Freedoms’’—By Rev. Brendan Larnen, O.P, 15¢ 


An understanding of freedom from its beginning. 


“My Uncles, Right And Wrong’’—By Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. _.. 30c 
Uncle George and Uncle Malachy in eighteen episodes. 


“Sharing Life With Christ’’—By Rev. Louis A, Gales _........... 15¢ 
Here’s a big idea—just what the world needs today. 
“Just Plain Numbers’’—By Rev. Timothy Mulvey, O.M.I. 
490? 7? 113,000? 5 &10? 18? 2? 30? 1? And interesting! 
“My Uncles Talk It Over’’—By Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. _...... 20c 
Further episodes in George's and Malachy’s lives. 
“The Road Back’’—By Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. 1S¢ 
More of the “Uncle’s” everyday experiences. 
“Honestly, Now’’—By Rev. John M. McCarthy 15¢ 
Some thoughts about nice people and nice minds. . 
“Building Christian Personality’’—By Rev. J. A. Magrer .......... 15¢ 


Brief notes by one who knows our personalities. 


“The Truth Shall Make You Free’’—By Rev. James G. Keller, M.M. 15 
The power and foibles of truth! 

“Distinguished Servants’’—By Rev. John M. McCarthy -............ 1S< 
How many heroes? And how the Church honors them. 

“Man And The Mystery Of Life’’-—By Rev. Vincent Holden, C.S.P. 15c¢ 
Are you bewildered? Here is help for you! 


“American Mythology’’—By Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. _............. 20¢ 
The “Uncles” and the seven myths. Well told! 
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NOW! The first Catholic secondary school textbook on mar- 
riage and the family applying the Christian viewpoint to 
problems of the modern family! Also an aid in developing an 
appreciation of the family’s fundamental importance, dignity, 
beauty, values, and ideals. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Director, Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


This new book is the first Catholic text in the field for high 
school that brings together the Christian viewpoint on mar- 
riage and the sociology of the family as developed today. It 
combines scientific sociological findings on the family with the 
principles and concepts of marriage set forth in the encyclical 
of Pope Pius XI on Christian Marriage. 


All the important topics and problems of marriage and family 
life are dealt with here, including preparation for marriage, 
steps toward marriage, relationships of family members to- 
ward each other, factors in modern family change, the pur- 
pose of marriage, and the relation of other social institutions 
—Church, state, and school—to the family. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Preparation for Marriage 
The Selection of a Marriage Partner 
The Dignity of Marriage 

The Groundwork of Marriage 

The Family Bond of Affection 
Improperly Developed Affection 
Incomplete Families 

The Cement of Religion 

The Status of Family Members 

. The Roots of Family Failure 

. The Industrial Revolution and the 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


—the material of the book is especially 
designed for high school students, but 
it is admirably adapted for reference 
purposes in any course dealing with 
marriage and the family, or for use by 
study groups in this field 


—all the material is presented simplv 
and understandably, in language well 
within the comprehension of high school 
students 


Home 

. Dependent Families 

. Heartless Homes 

. Conflicts and Tensions in the Family 
. The Church and the Family 

. The Family and the State 

. Marriage Laws 

. The Family and the School 


285 pages, 5¥%2 x 8, 47 illustrations. 


—about 100 carefully selected illustra- 
tions enhance the interest and value of 
the material 


—activities in the form of questions and 
topics for discussion and lists of books 
for additional reading follow the chap- 
ters. 


$1.80 
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